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On Page 10 of this issue there is an article on Ralph Bunche from Collier; 
Magazine. Of all the hundreds of pieces published on the noted UN mediato; 
in past months the editors of Necro Dicest feel that this is one of the fines 
The article is being brought to DicesT readers exactly as run in Colliers with. 
out a single word deleted. This particular article is a good example of a new 
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“reprinted” instead of ‘condensed.’ NEGRO DiGesT endeavors to bring to 
its readers the pick of the market, the finest current literature on the Negro. 
At $3 per year for a subscription, there is no better buy in reading material, 
Why not make sure you won't miss a single good article by subscribing to 
Necro DiGestT today. 
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The Best Articles On The Negro In The Nation’s-Press 


Prominent scholar and librarian tells why 
he gave up New York post and ‘free North’ 
to move his family to the ‘Jim Crow South’ 


WHY I LEFT 
THE NORTH 


BY L. D. REDDICK 


HY DID you leave New York 

for Atlanta? That question 

has been put to me a thousand 
times. Sometimes it is asked softly or 
curiously, almost apologetically as 
though it may be, after all, my own 
private affair; at other times it is 
flung into my face.as a challenge as 
though the questioner had grave 
doubts about my sanity. 

At the farewell party that was 
given for me in New York, I caught 
snatches of a conversation that went 
Jike this: 

She: “That is not the place for 
him.” 

L. D. REDDICK is former curator of 


the Schomburg Collection of Negro Litera-. 


ture and currently librarian at Atlanta Uni- 
versity. 
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He: “No, who ever heard of any- 
body leaving New York—for Geor- 
gia; least of all, a colored man.” 

What really is the story? 

Perhaps I don’t know the real an- 
swer. My psychiatrist—if I had one 
—might reveal to me that it was 
something way down deep in my un- 
consciousness, some awful childhood 
frustration, maybe my castration com- 
plex, that made me flee from the 
“free North” to the “Jim Crow 
South.” 

But the reasons that I am conscious 
of are much less involved than that. 
Quite simply, there were certain 
forces that pushed me out of New 
York and other forces that pulled me 
down to Atlanta. 
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For instance, there was my job. For 
nine years I had been the Curator of 
_ the Schomburg Collection of Negro 
Literature of the New York Public 
Library. On paper this was an ideal 
job. The general public thinks of a 
Curator as an old man with a long 
beard who reads books all day and 
lovingly checks in his museum pieces 
before going home each evening. It 
is not quite that easy but it is a job 
that has to do with books, writers, 
artists and readers. It is good, clean 
work, 

When I came to the New York 
Public Library in 1939, the Schom- 
burg Collection was stuffed into a 
large room, about 50’ x 40’ on the 
third floor of the 135th street Branch 
Library. At that time it had about 
7,000 volumes—all by and about the 
Negro. This was possibly the best 
library of its kind in the world. 

Over the years, by way of a favor- 
able library administration, a good 
staff and luck, I was able to double 
this collection and make it widely 
known among scholars and the lit- 
erate public. In 1941 a bright and 
shiny annex extended the library 
branch from 135th street through to 
136th street, tripling its size. We 
got our share of this. This gave us 
a new and beautiful “look” but the 
Schomburg Collection was still on 
the third floor and there was no ele- 
vator. 

- About 1946 the New York Public 
Library system went through a sharp 
change in its top administration. My 
old friends, Harry Miller Lydenberg 
and Franklin F. Hopper, who had 
been instrumental in my coming to 
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New York and who had helped me 
in so many ways, were gone—retired: 
The new director was a good librar- 
ian but he did not know me and, as 
I was to learn, did not share my en- 
thusiasms for the Schomburg Collec. 
tion. He happened to have enthu- 
siasms of his own. His lieutenant— 
a woman who had served temporarily 
as a war-time chief, later made per- 
manent—felt that perhaps the Schom- 
burg Collection had been somewhat 
overplayed, overpublicized; and that 
it might well be a community reading 
room. 

All this was diametrically opposed 
to my ideas. It occurred to me that 
with the coming of the United Na- 
tions to New York, the great metrop- 
olis indeed became the capital of the 
world. At the same time it was po- 
tentially an unusual human relations 
laboratory, for it contained more Jews 
than Jerusalem, more Irish than Dub- 
lin, more Italians than Rome and 
more Negroes than any city in Africa. 
This was the ideal setting for a mag- 
nificent world capital of Negro cul- 
ture. Books, pamphlets, newspapers, 
paintings, sculpture and rare unpub- 
lished manuscripts from all parts of 
the earth that are inhabited by Ne- 
groid peoples would be gathered and 
housed in this center. A trained staff 
would process these treasures and 
make them available to the reading 
and writing public. All of the meth- 
ods of auditory and visual communi- 
cation would be employed to popu- 
larize the truths, problems and beauty 
of Negro life and history. 

That was the dream. 

Such an institution would have 
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been a brother to New York’s Mu- 
seum of the American Indian and a 
little brother to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and the American 
Museum of Natural History there. It 
would not have cost much—less than 
two per cent of the New York Pub- 
lic Library's annual budget (after the 
original outlay for a building and 
basic equipment. ) 

I put the proposition up to the li- 
brary authorities. The answer was 
“No.” I spelled it out in memoranda 
and at a top level conference. The 
answer was “No.” Finally I sug- 
gested that if the Library would give 
me the “green light’ perhaps I could 
get the money myself. The answer 
was still “No.” As a sort of trump 
card, I hinted that I should resign. 
High officialdom appeared not to be 
disturbed. 

The administration was opposed to 
any efforts to get anything special for 
the Schomburg Collection. It held 
that the Library system as a whole 
had great needs; that comparatively 
the Schomburg Collection was not 
doing badly; and that it would con- 
tinue to share, as it had, whatever 
the whole library received. This 
meant one-half of one per cent of the 
library's annual income of $4,606,- 
864. I wanted two per cent. Negroes 
were eight per cent of New York’s 
population (although I don’t believe 
in racial quotas). 

The turndown was a crushing de- 
feat of the spirit. 

About this time it was costing me 
approximately $6,000 a year to live. 
The library was paying me less than 
$4,000. Only by teaching in the eve- 
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ning school at City College and the 
New School for Social Research and 
lecturing here and there was I able 
to make ends meet. With the dream 
of the future nixed out, it was im- 
possible to frame a satisfactory an- 
swer to the question: was all the 
effort worthwhile ? 

There was nothing else to do but 
leave. 

I had loved New York. Its free- 
doms, its resources, its sophistication, 
its stimulation had meant so much to 
me. Living there I had the feeling 
that I was a whole man swimming in 
the main stream of life. My contacts 
and friends were wide and varied. 
However, during those fall days of 
1947 when I was floating about in a 
stupor of despair, I began to see 
other sides of the great city. I re- 
membered that my wife had always 
felt that New York was too big and 
too hard; that the immensity of stone 
and steel and impersonal living hurt 
her sensitive spirit. She wanted more 
space than we had in the four-room 
apartment that we rented in Brook- 
lyn. She wanted flowers and sun- 
shine. 

Then, too, from time to time I had 
guilty feelings about solving “the 
Negro problem” from the compara- 
tive safety of the sidewalks of New 
York. Perhaps a few of us “‘leaders” 
and “heavy thinkers’ should move 
up on the firing line. That is to say, 
move on down into the Deep South. 
At least for a while. 

I was in such a state of mind and 
heart when Rufus E. Clement ap- 
peared upon the scene. I had known 
him of old, back in the days when 
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dressed in crisp, linen knickers he 
used to officiate at football games 
down in Kentucky. At that time he 
was dean of the Louisville Municipal 
College for Negroes. Later he be- 
came president of Atlanta University. 

President Clement came by to see 
me one day. We talked pleasantly 
for a while and ended up discussing 
his invitation for me to come to At- 
lanta University as the Chief Librar- 
ian. The idea found me cold at first 
but the more I thought about it the 
more fetching it became. Perhaps 
this was one chance to do elsewhere 
what I had wanted to do in New 
York. I talked it over with my wife 
and a couple of other brain-trusters. 
There were many pros and cons but 
the final vote was ‘‘Yes.”’ 

George Streator broke the news in 
the New York Times. Two days 
later the Amsterdam News hit the 
- streets with a front page screamer. 

From then on until my departure a 

storm raged. In addition to the news 

stories there were editorials in all of 
the Harlem weeklies and in the New 

York Times itself. 

The Times said, ‘“The loss of Dr. 
Reddick, after nine years of admir- 
able service, is typical of what hap- 
pens when we let our librarians 
starve.” To the People’s Voice and 
the Amsterdam News the situation 
was “regrettable.” The New York 
Post said, that my going was the 

“city’s loss”; the New York Age 
added ‘“Harlem’s loss, Atlanta’s 
gain.”” One radio station dramatized 
the struggle for adequate funds for 
the Schomburg Collection as ‘‘The 
Battle of the Books.” W. E. B. Du- 
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Bois wrote a strongly worded letter 
to the city fathers and library authori- 
ties that was printed in the New 
York -Herald-Tribune. PM did a 
double page spread of pictures on the 
Schomburg treasures and needs. 

I had hoped that the people cared 
about the Schomburg Collection. But 
what they said and did at this time 
was much more than I had dared 
expect. Personally my spirit was re- 
habilitated. In a city theoretically so 
hard and so cold, there seemed to 
be real appreciation of the institution 
and affection for me. 

All of this was wonderful senti- 
ment for which I shall be eternally 
grateful. But it was somewhat simi- 
lar to the current feeling for civil 


rights legislation: it was not sufh- — 


ciently organized and mobilized with 
that brutal thrust that it takes to score 
a touchdown. 

A farewell party was given for us. 
Beautiful and flattering words were 
spoken. In the next two or three 
days we packed our bags, sold half of 
our furniture and began the trip 
South. 

It was not a happy trip. The driz- 
zly, gloomy day we pulled out seemed 
to be symbolical. En route the 
weather brightened but not our im- 
mediate prospects. As we drove on 
down through state after state our 
spirits sank under the feeling that 
we were going deeper and deeper 
into a land where our lives would be 
more and more confined and where 
it would be more and more difficult 
to make a manful struggle. We felt 
rather stripped and defenseless. 

I went to work at Atlanta Uni- 
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versity more than a year ago. How 
have things turned out? So far, so 
good. Here is my stock answer: 
“The university is wonderful, the 
city is tolerable, the state is dread- 
ful.” That about sums it up. 

Life on the campus is quite pleas- 
ant. I have a library building that is 
a beauty inside and out. It is sur- 
rounded by trees and shrubs and 
green spaces. Looking north from 
its steps is a carpet of green grass a 
block long that is flanked on either 
side by a row of evenly spaced trees. 
When dogwood is in bloom this is 
one of the most beautiful “looks” I 
have seen on any college campus. 
When Roi Ottley, the author and 
journalist, saw the library on his visit 
here, he said, ‘This is what you 
wanted for Harlem.’ The answer is 
“Yes.” 

Inside I have a staff of 11 profes- 
sionals, 32 student assistants and 
three maintenance persons. Our an- 
nual budget amounts to $52,000. 
Our book stock has just passed the 
100,000 mark. We subscribe to 500 
magazines and periodicals. We have 
a Negro collection of some 15,000 
pieces. (Not as good as Schomburg 
—yet!) 

Library service here poses a highly 
interesting problem of administra- 
tion and coordination. It is a puzzle 
worth working out. We serve the 
whole cluster of colleges that make 
up the Atlanta Universxy Center: 
namely, Clark College, Morris Brown 
College, Morehouse College, Spel- 
man College and Gammon ‘Theolog- 
ical Seminary as well as the Atlanta 
University graduate schools. 
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_ We want to build up the resources 
and services of this university to such 
a point that our students will be on 
the same cultural level as students in 
Washington, New York, Boston or 
Chicago—at least, insofar as library 
materials can bring this about. 

At the present time our library is 
supported by its own endowment of 
$600,000 and by the general funds 
of the university. We are hopeful 
that some individual or foundation, 
deeply conscious of the possibilities 
of Atlanta as a cultural center for 
Negro youth, will enable us to run 
this endowment up to $2,000,000. 

We want to help make Atlanta 
University the Harvard of the South. 
We intend to have it so strong that 
when the foolishness of racial segre- 
gation in education has passed away, 
students of all colors and creeds will 
clamor for admission to our class- 
rooms. Already we have the begin- 
nings of such a development. 

But you can't stay on the campus 
all of the time. 

Oh, if the university as it is could _ 
be moved within 100 miles of New 
York! 

Atlanta is the worst city that I 
have ever lived in. I understand that 
it is not the worst city in the South. 
Birmingham, Alabama, has that du- 
bious honor. I know something of 
New Orleans, Nashville, Louisville 
and Jacksonville and can say person- 
ally that race relations are more ami- 
cable in all these places than in At- 
lanta. 

The line between black and white 
is sharp. Negroes and whites, to a 
larger extent than in any other me- 
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tropolis I know about, are born, live 
and die within their own separate 
worlds. The police are most vulgar. 
However, they do make a distinction 
between “ordinary Negroes” and 
those ‘college colored people.” 
There are many places of recreation 
for whites; a few for blacks but none 
where whites and blacks may go to- 
gether. It is even against the law for 
the Negro and white members of the 
university's board of trustees, who 
might be attending their meeting on 
the campus, to ride back to town in 
the same taxi. 

I lost fifteen pounds during the 
first two months of my stay in Atlan- 
ta. The reason for this was mainly 
psychological. So many little things 
caught me off guard. I'd get thirsty 
downtown and without thinking 
about it would want to stop at the 
nearest soda fountain. Then I would 
be reminded that almost all of these 
places are ‘for white only.” Again, 
I'd drive up to a mid-town parking 
lot; the attendant as soon as he saw 
my face would wave me away but 
would signal-in cars that were di- 
rectly behind me. 

When I'd been here about four 
months, two young ladies from New 
York, who had been vacationing in 
Florida, came out to the school to See 
us on their way back North. In show- 
ing them as much as I knew about 
the sights of the city, I turned into 
the driveway of a beautiful little park 
—Mosely Park. An old weather- 
beaten policeman waved us down and 
said, “Dis park’s for white folks.” 
And so it goes. 

And yet the department stores here 


are as courteous as Macy’s. 

Despite all this, the Atlanta Negro 
community is quite vigorous. There 
is a daily newspaper, a member bank 
of the Federal Reserve System and 
numerous well-run businesses. There 
is a settlement of fine middle-class 
homes on the western end of Hunter 
Street that contrasts sharply with the 
slums of the street's eastern end. 

There is great interest in politics. 
Despite all restrictions, Atlanta has 
22,000 registered Negro voters. 
There is not a single Uncle Tom in 
the handful of Negroes who really 
run things. However, they do under- 
stand that the techniques of strugg.e 
do not call for the frontal attack that 
could be used in New York. 

Color consciousness cuts through 
all liberal, labor and religious group- 
ings. Withal the Negro masses here 
are not really afraid. If they had the 
nominal protection of their person 
and property, they'd get their other 
civil rights. This is one of the most 
heartening signs of the times. 

Bad as this may sound about the 
city, the small towns and the country- 
side of the state are a thousand times 
worse. In this mad land, violence is 
traditional and habitual. At the uni- 
versity, they will tell you “anything 
can happen out there in the hinter- 
land where Herman Talmadge is the 
hero.” The governor may not be a 
naive believer in the nonsense of 
white superiority as was his father 
Gene. Nevertheless, he pursues about 
the same political course, more efi 
ciently, albeit more cynica!ly. To the 
rufhans and hoodlums of the rurai 
areas Herman's election was a man- 
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date for them to declare open season 
on Negroes. 
All in all this has been a stirring 


pus, no books, no New York. They 
must face the enemy each morning. 
They must wage a ceaseless struggle 


year for me. I have seen at close 
range the ugly face of bigotry; the 
twisted and culturally bare lives that 
prejudice and poverty produce and 
then exploit. I believe that I under- 
stand as never before what living in 
a ghetto means. 

Even so, I have been lucky. I could 
always run back to the campus where 
things are clean and friendly; and to 
my books; and to New York for a 
week or so. But think of the poor 
devils down here who have no cam- 


or succumb. They are the real heroes. 

I hope that my stay here will some- 
how help them; will somehow 
strengthen the forces that are ad- 
vancing toward a better day. I still 
call New York my home and perhaps 
always will, but I want to remain in 
Georgia long enough and while here 
work hard enough so that when I 
must leave, both my students and the 
plain people will wish that I could 
have lingered a little longer. 


X 


Race-Proof College Application 


TO INSURE that no racial discrimination is practiced in proc- 
essing its entrance applications, Brandeis University, the newly 
formed, Jewish-sponsored institution, has adopted a novel, but 
very practical method, which might well be adopted universally. 

The application blank is divided into two sections. On one half 
all the educational information—credits, requisites, etc., are asked 
for. On the second half the applicant answers questions about 
his ancestry, religion, etc. When the application is received, the 
halves are separated and that section with the personal history 
of the applicant is filed away until the educational half has been 
passed on. 

Thus, since there is no way of determining the applicant's race 
or religion beforehand, his eligibility is decided solely on his 
academic qualifications. 

Frank J. Versagi 
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Noted United Nations mediator finds life in Washington 
is like serving out a sentence for any Negro who detests segregation 


THE LIFE STORY OF 
RALPH BUNCHE 


BY RICHARD B. GEHMAN 


Reprinted from Collier's 


ALPH JOHNSON BUNCHE, a 
soft-voiced, patient, apparently 
indefatigable ex-college profes- 

sor of 44, easily ranks among the top 
half dozen diplomats in America and 
possibly in the world. As the first 
United States Negro ever to become a 
leader in international affairs, he is a 
living demonstration that the proc- 
esses of democracy can and do work. 
At the same time, he is a living chal- 
lenge to democracy to work better. 
Dr. Bunche’s performance as Act- 
ing Mediator for the U.N. in the re- 
cent peace mission to Palestine was 
the climax to a career that reads like 
a present-day parallel to Booker T. 
Washington’s famous Up from Slav- 
ery. His grandmother, who raised 
him from the age of ten, was born in 
’ bondage. He took menial jobs to work 
his way through public schools and 
college, and ultimately won his Ph.D. 
at Harvard. 
Today he is recognized as one of 


the foremost authorities on colonial 
peoples and their problems; his work 
in O.S.S. aided in preparing for the 
successful invasion of North Africa 
in World War II, and he drafted 
much of the three chapters on trus- 
teeship and colonies in the UN. 
Charter. He won this year’s Ameti- 
can Association for the United Na- 
tions award, was cited by the One 
World Award Committee, and has 
been mentioned in newspapers as a 
candidate for the Nobel peace prize. 
Few Americans of any complexion 
can boast a similar record of scholar- 
ship and statesmanship. 

Despite his distinguished _ back- 
ground Dr. Bunche has lived con- 
stantly in the shadow of Jim Crow. 
Time and again he has been refused 
service in or admittance to restaurants, 
not only in Southern cities, but also 
in Los Angeles (his adopted home 
town), Seattle and Washington, D. C. 

Bigotry like this might conceivably 
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some day deprive the nation of the 
full potentiality of his proven diplo- 
matic abilities. 

Soon after returning from Palestine 
last April, Dr. Bunche was mentioned 
by a State Department official as a 
likely appointee for a newly created 
job: Assistant Secretary of State for 
Near Eastern and African Affairs. 
When questioned, he told friends 
that he knew nothing more about this 
than what he read in the papers, but 
added that in any event he was not 
inclined to return to government serv- 
ice in Washington—in part, at least, 
because of his unwillingness to re-ex- 
pose his family to anti-Negro condi- 
tions. there. 

The doctor clarified his position re- 
cently while relaxing on a couch in 
his small apartment in Parkway Vil- 
lage, the U.N. housing project on 
Long Island, New York, to which he 
and his family moved from Washing- 
ton nearly two years ago. 

“Frankly,” he said, “there's too 
much Jim Crow in Washington for 
me—I wouldn’t take my kids back 
there.” (His two daughters, Joan, 
seventeen, and Jane, fifteen, attend a 
Friends school in Westtown, Pennsyl- 
vania; Ralph, Jr., five, goes to kinder- 
garten at Lake Success.) 

Dr. Bunche paused to light a ciga- 
rette. He is a chain smoker, usually 
getting through as many as three 
packs a day. 

“I built a house in Washington 
while I was teaching at Howard,” he 
continued, expelling smoke slowly. 
“It was in a section of the city in 
which the whites predominated at that 
time. The architect and the builders 
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and I spent 18 months going over 
plans and putting it up. When we 
moved in, my daughters had to go 
three miles to school—I had to hire a 
driver to take them—even though 
there was a school for white kids just 
around the corner.” 

He paused. ‘When I was in the 
State Department, representatives of 
other governments, who knew noth- 
ing about race prejudice, would some- 
times call me up and ask me to meet 
them at the Mayflower or the Ward- 


_man Park or some other place for 


lunch or cocktails, to talk over some 
business matter. My Negro friends 
and I had been refused service in 
many Washington public places so 
many times that I never knew what 
to expect—never knew whether to ac- 
cept or decline. 

“One time a foreign friend who 
was living at one of the better hotels . 
was giving a dinner party and wanted 
to ask me. He asked the management 
if they would object to my presence. 
They said yes, even though my friend 
specified that I was a State Depatt- 
ment man, as though that should have 
made some difference.” 

Dr. Bunche was the first Negro to 
hold a desk job in the State Depart- 
ment, which allegedly always has been 
off limits to minerities. If invisible 
barriers did exist, and they were low- 
ered for him, he has no idea why; and 
he adds that his color, to his knowl- 
edge, never caused any incidents 
within the department. ‘‘If there were 
any doubters, I guess they must have 
decided that the government wasn’t 
going to collapse, after all,” he re- 
marked. 


Dr. Bunche crushed out his ciga- 
rette and lighted a fresh one. ‘‘Im- 
proving race relations is a long, slow 
process,” he continued. “One time 
Todd Duncan—I'd known him while 
he was at Howard—wrote me that he 
was coming to the National Theatre 
in the leading role of Porgy and Bess. 
Todd knew that the National was a 
Jim Crow house, and he was dis- 
turbed at the prospect of playing in 
his home town in a theater where 
his friends couldn’t come to see him. 
He asked if there weren’t something 
that we could do about it. 

“I got together a committee from 
the teachers’ union and we went down 
to see the manager. At first he was 
very tough—-said it wasn’t a personal 
policy, it was economic: White 
patrons wouldn’t come if Negroes 
were admitted. 

“He tried to pacify our committee 
by offering us complimentary tickets 
—said we could come ‘to represent 
the community.’ We didn’t like that, 
either, so we threatened him. I was a 
representative in the Central Labor 
Union then, and I told him I could 
get a good many pickets out when 
Todd came to town. He finally 
agreed to change the policy for that 

one production; but just for that one. 
_ As soon as Porgy left, Jim Crow came 
back in.” 

Dr. Bunche leaned forward, his 
dark eyes intensely serious. “I have 
lived and worked in Washington for 
almost a score of years,” he said. 
“Living in the nation’s capital is like 
serving out a sentence for any Negro 
who detests segregation and discrimi- 
nation as I do—and I know of few, 


if any, Negroes who don’t. 

“It's extremely difficult for a Negro 
to maintain even a semblance of hu- 
man dignity in Washington. 

“At every turn, he’s confronted 
with places he can’t enter because of 
his color—schools, hospitals, hotels, 
restaurants, theaters, bars, lunch 
counters and rest rooms, not to men- 
tion widespread job barriers.” 

The doctor paused for a moment, 
reflectively. Then he continued, 
“Washington isn’t unique in this re- 
gard, of course—but after all, it is the 
nation’s capital, and its racial prac- 
tices have a great symbolic signifi- 
cance. The irony of it is that since the 
national government is there, the Op- 
portunities for effective attack on ta- 
cial practices throughout the nation 
could be greatest there. 

“For my part,’ Dr. Bunche as- 
serted, ‘I have no desire to go back 
there—although admittedly, in a par- 
ticular situation ini the future, a sense 
of duty might be overriding.” 

Luckily for the cause of world 
peace, Jim Crow never edged his way 
into the Hotel des Roses at Rhodes, 
where Dr. Bunche and his staff te- 
ceived the delegates from Israel and 
the Arab states. Although the doctor's 
contingent of more than 700 people 
(Secretariat personnel and military 
observers) included a good many 
American Southerners, none seemed 
to object to serving under a Negro. 

Soon after the ‘first armistice in 
February, Colonel Mohammed Ibra- 
him Seif El-Dine, of Egypt, called Dr. 
Bunche “‘one of the greatest men in 
the world”; Dr. Walter Eytan, of 
Israel, said that the mediator’s efforts 
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had been superhuman. With char- 
acteristic modesty, Dr. Bunche gave 
full credit to the desire of both dele- 
gations for peace, and to the untir- 
ing efforts of his U.N. co-workers. 

In response to this, one colleague 
declared, “The whole mission was a 
one-man operation. There were many 
times when most of us despaired of 
ever reaching a settlement. Ralph 
never despaired—or, if he did, he 
never showed it. He, and he alone, 
drove on to a successful conclusion.” 

At Rhodes, the Acting Mediator 
set a fantastic pace. The ever-present 
cigarette drooping from his lips, a 
sheaf of papers in one hand and a pen 
in the other, he often remained at his 
desk for a full 48 hours. Ordinarily 
he sleeps only five hours a night; at 
Rhodes he averaged three. A man 
who loves to eat—he weighs over 200 
pounds—he often went without food 
for many hours. 

Even when negotiations seemed 
hopelessly stymied or about to break 
down, the doctor kept cool. Once an 
impatient Israeli delegate hurled a 
lead pencil across the table. It hap- 
pened to hit the leader of the other 
delegation. Dr. Bunche repriman- 
ded the Israeli in private, and insisted 
that he apologize, which he did. 

Another time, the head of an Arab 
delegation refused to shake hands 
upon being introduced to the Israeli 
leader. Dr. Bunche rushed the meet- 
ing to a conclusion and then took the 
Arab aside. 

“Look here,” he said, ‘‘this is pretty 
serious. The Israelis have just said 
they're going back to Tel Aviv to- 
morrow to find out from their govern- 
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ment if they should continue with the’ 
negotiations or not. If the proceed- 
ings are broken off just because you've 
failed to observe the minimum rules 
of courtesy, it’s going to be your per- 
sonal responsibility.” 

The Arab explained that he orig- 
inally had been willing to shake 
hands, but that just before the meet- 
ing his delegation had voted against 
it. Nevertheless, he said he would 


‘meet the Israeli delegate in the doc- 


tor’s hotel room that night. He was 
the first to arrive at the rendezvous. 
When the Israeli appeared, the Arab 
rose and shook not one of his hands 
but both. 

“This time,” the doctor recalled, 
“they acted like long-lost brothers. 
Pretty soon they started to speak Ara- 
bic—and then they apologized to me 
because they knew I didn’t speak the 
language. I said, ‘Hell, speak your 
Arabic—don’t bother about me.’ ” 

Dr. Bunche’s negotiating tactics 
may well be recorded someday as a 
masterwork in the practical applica- 
tion of psychology. At the outset he 
was in a difficult position. The -truce 
in Palestine was one of the first or- 
ders of its kind that the U.N..had di- 
rected to warring nations, and the 
world was waiting anxiously to see if 
it would hold. The doctor behaved 
as though he were completely una- 
ware of this; he conducted the meet- 
ings, one of his staff later commented, 
as though he had been doing it all his 
life. 

“IT never once saw him lose his tem- 
per,” Doreen Daughton, the 
doctor’s secretary, said. “Whenever 
things got bad, he simply took a few 
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minutes off and went down and 
played billiards. Then he came back 
and got to work again.” 

Of his method of negotiating, Dr. 
Bunche says, ““We made the rules up 
as we went along.” But in retrospect 
his procedure sounds immensely com- 
plicated. When each delegation ar- 
rived he would speak to the leading 
members separately in order to deter- 
mine what kind of agenda he might 
draw up. 

After this, he would call the first 
joint meeting, for the purpose of ap- 
proving the agenda and signing a 
cease-fire agreement. “There was a 
double purpose in this,” he later ex- 
plained. ‘Primarily, it was to get both 
sides to meet—but also, I wanted 
them both to get accustomed to taking 
formal action, and to signing some- 
thing. That way, I figured, the next 
step might not be so difficult.” 

The doctor soon found out that 
every step was difficult. Both sides at 
the beginning were always frigidly 
polite—not exactly hostile, but ex- 
tremely reserved. No point in any 
agreement was ever signed immedi- 
ately upon presentation. 

“Whenever they got together,” Dr. 
Bunche said, “you'd always find that 
there was still a gap between them. It 
was always a matter of timing, always 
a matter of finding out when it would 
be appropriate to reduce a discussion 
to a formal, written draft of one 
point. We never would throw a 
whole draft at them at the beginning 
—that would’ve scared them to death. 

“Finally, after we had gone pretty 
far along, we'd give them the first 
draft of a complete agreement. That 
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had to be modified over and over. It 
was just that you had to talk every- 
thing out with them beforehand, 
separately and together—a matter of 
their going back to consult with their 
governments, of compromises and 
more compromises.” 

Another of Dr. Bunche’s strategic 
moves was to have the delegations 
formally elect him chairman of the 
mediation meetings. He would then 
use his position as his trump card. 
“Sometimes, when they reached an 
impasse, they'd ask me to prepare a 
compromise, which I did,” he said. 
“If that didn’t work, I would say to 
them; ‘Well, I think this is a reason- 
able basis. If the negotiations fail 
because X side refuses to accept this 
compromise, X side will have to take 
the responsibility for this failure in 
the United Nations.’ ” 

The doctor smiled in recollection. 
“It was pretty touchy sometimes— 
there was a crisis every day. Every 
time you blew your nose over there 
you'd offend somebody.” 

After 42 days of haggling, bicker- 
ing and hairsplitting on a high diplo- 
matic level, the Egyptians and Israelis 
signed their armistice last February 
24th. Four days later the Trans-Jor- 
dan delegates arrived to negotiate 
with a new contingent of Israelis. 
Difficulty arose immediately. The 
members of the two delegations te- 
mained singularly aloof for the first 
five days. When Dr. Bunche finally 
brought them together he found them 
still cold. He shuttled back and forth 
between the two parties, compromis- 
ing, browbeating. By March 11th he 
had achieved a formal cease-fire 
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agreement, but the couldn’t get them 
together to sign the armistice until 
April 3d. 

By then, the coldness had been 
melted by the force of his personality 
—meited to such an extent that the 
Trans-Jordan party invited the Israelis 
to remain at Rhodes one more day for 
a party in celebration. 


As though the delay in the Trans- . 


Jordan meetings hadn't been enough, 
a similar incident occurred during the 
eatly days of the Syrian negotiations. 

The Syrians were unwilling to 
come to Rhodes, and Dr. Bunche had 
arranged for their meeting the Israelis 
in no-man’s land in Galilee. Occu- 
pied. with other negotiations at 
Rhodes, the doctor sent his personal 
deputy, M. Henri Vigier, and his 
chief of staff, Brigadier General Wil- 
liam E. Riley, to meet the two dele- 
gations in a trio of tents erected for 
the purpose. On the first day of for- 
mal proceedings a report came in that 
Istaeli forces had crossed the border 
into Syrian territory. Negotiations 
were immediately suspended. 

Dr. Bunche flew to Beyrouth to ap- 
peal to the Syrians to hold off military 
action until he could talk to the 
Israelis. For 36 hours he begged and 
wheedled both sides by telephone, 
wire and personal visits. After two 
days the Israelis withdrew, and the 
doctor, wiping his brow, saw the no- 
man’s land parleys swing into action 
once more. 

The resolution of this incident was 
typical of Dr. Bunche’s enormous 
restless energy. “He drove himself 
and his staff night and day,” Bill 
Maschler, an officer, 
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said. The doctor’s secretary was sel- 
dom able to go for a walk in Rhodes 
but that she was picked up by a jeep- 
ful of Marines, sent to bring her back 
to the doctor's office. 

One night she fainted from exhaus- 
tion, but was given brandy and 
propped up so that she could com- 
plete some urgent work. 

If this makes the doctor mel like 
a stern taskmaster, members of his 
staff—even those who disagreed with 
him on points of policy—hasten to 
add that he never spared himself. 
“He plunged into every problem as 
though his life depended on getting 
it solved,” one of the doctor's most 
severe critics says. “He has an un- 
canny ability for grasping a situation, 
and sizing it up completely.” 

The details of the negotiations, 
step by step, can never be told. They 
are buried in the thousands of docu- 
ments, drafts and counterdrafts, com- 
promises and ultimatums, which were 
destroyed before the armistices were 
signed. Their effects linger, however, 
as circles under Dr. Bunche’s eyes, as 
lines in his pleasant, earnest face, as 
tones in his soft, rather hoarse voice. 
At this writing, he is an exhausted 
man who has not had a leave from 
the government or from the U.N. 
since 1941, 

Ironically enough, Dr. Bunche 
never intended to enter government 
service; still more ironically, he never 
planned to get into the Palestine fra- 
cas. He became mediator by accident 
—by accident and coincidence. 

Last September 17th, on the Hill 
of Evil Counsel, along the upper 
Katamon road in Jerusalem, Count 


Folke Bernadotte, U.N. Mediator for 
. Palestine, was returning in an auto- 
mobile from Government House, 
which he had been inspecting as a 
possible headquarters for future activ- 
ities. Suddenly, at a road block, the 
count’s party was halted by an Israel 
army-type jeep painted cocoa brown, 
carrying five men. 

One of them fired 20 blasts from a 
Sten gun. Colonel André Serot, a U. 
N. observer, was killed instantly. Ac- 
cording to General Aage Lundstrom, 
then chief of staff, who was sitting in 
the rear with the count and Colonel 
Serot, he asked Bernadotte if he had 
been hit. The count nodded, and lost 
consciousness. He was dead on the 
car’s arrival at a near-by hospital. 

Although the Israeli government 
promised full co-operation in tracking 
them down, the assassins got away 
and were never apprehended. All 
that has ever been learned of them is 
that they were members of the terror- 
ist group known as the Stern Gang. 

Fifteen or 20 minutes later, Dr. 
Bunche arrived at the place where the 
count’s body had been taken. That he 
himself had escaped death was due 
to a series of uncanny delays. From 
time to time both he and Bernadotte 
had heard that terrorists were claim- 
ing: “We'll get No. 1 and No. 2.” 
Colonel Serot’s seat in the car at the 
time of the killing was the one that 

.Dr. Bunche, as Bernadotte’s right- 
hand man, had usually occupied. 
Some members of the party later said 
that they were certain that the terror- 
ists had mistaken Colonel Serot, who 
was swarthy and rather stout, for Dr. 
Bunche. 
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The count and Dr. Bunche had 
planned originally to go to Jerusalem 
together. At the last minute, the doc- 
tor had to remain behind at Rhodes 
to complete a report. He prepared to 
leave to join the count the next morn- 
ing, but the count’s plane, which was 
to pick him up, was late. “That was 
the only time it ever developed any 
trouble,” he told an acquaintance 
later. 

There was another delay when he 
finally arrived at the Haifa airport. 
His secretary, Mrs. Daughton, who is 
a British subject, was held up by 
Israeli officials because of her British 
passport—the first time that this had 
happened, too. The doctor was nearly 
three hours late when his party landed 
at Kolundia Field, near Jerusalem, 
for their meeting with the count. The 
party was detained once more at an 
Israeli sentry post in Jerusalem. Their 
names weren't on the approved list. 
Dr. Bunche produced his credentials, 
but to no avail. Finally he persuaded 
the officials to let him send to Berna- 
dotte for help. While he and Mrs. 
Daughton and their party were wait- 
ing, a car came dashing up and an 
Israeli officer and some United Na- 
tions ebservers reported the assassina- 
tion. 

The death of the martyred Berna- 
dotte was a crushing personal blow to 
Dr. Bunche. On its heels came the 
realization that he was now solely re- 
sponsible for peace in Palestine. That 
night the Secretary-General of the U. 
N. ordered him to assume the post of 
Acting Mediator, and this action was 
confirmed the next day by an emer- 


gency session of the Security Council . 
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in Paris. He later told friends that he 
never paused to consider the extreme 
gravity of his assignment: ‘There was 
too much work to do.” 

Apparently he also never consid- 
ered the element of personal danger. 
Immediately he began receiving notes 
like this: “You'll get what Berna- 
dotte got.’” On one occasion a letter, 
from an ardent Zionist, read: 

Dr. Ralph J]. Bunche 
United Nations Acting Mediator for 

Palestine 
Sir: 

Drop dead. 

Your obedient servant, 


Dr. Bunche and his party continued 


to move freely through the battle 
zones. Sniper fire was everywhere; 
he may have been shot at several 
times. ‘“There were always bullets 


whizzing around,” he said. “I guess 
it just wasn’t my time to go.” 

He and his staff experienced air 
raids in Tel Aviv, Damascus and Am- 


man. In Jerusalem they sometimes 
sat on the Y.M.C.A. veranda in the 
evenings and watched the Arabs and 
Jews taking pot shots at one another 
from the Old Wall and from en- 
trenched positions in houses. 

His party was not armed. Dr. 
Bunche wore a U.N. arm band and 
his car displayed a blue U.N. flag; 
later he added a white one as well 
because the U.N. emblem looked too 
much like the Israeli flag at a distance. 
“The only safe credentials we had in 
no-man’s land,” he said later, ‘“‘were 
the accelerators of our cars.” Includ- 
ing Colonel Serot and Count Berna- 
dotte the mission lost ten men. 
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Dr. Bunche’s disregard for per- 
sonal safety and his phenomenal drive 
are only two sides of a personality 
that often has puzzled even those who 
have observed him closely for long 
periods. 

In one sense, the doctor’s whole ca- 
reer has been paradoxical. Although 
he disclaims personal ambition, he has 
achieved virtually everything he has 
aimed for thus far; he always has 
plotted his career with great care. 
Yet even his opponents agree that he 
has no political aspirations. 

Dr. Bunche’s direct, purposeful 
manner is illustrated by his courtship. 
He met his wife in Washington in 
1929. ‘He came in with some other 
fellows to meet some girls who had 
gathered at my place,’ Mrs. Bunche 
recalled. “We were all going to a 
party. I was sitting by the piano, and 
when it was time to go, he pointed at 
me and said, ‘I'd like to take the one 
on the bench.’ ” 

At that time the future Mrs. 
Bunche was teaching in a Washington 
elementary school, at $2,200 a year. 
Young Ralph, a fledgling instructor 
at Howard, was earning only $1,500. 
The difference evidently didn’t bother 
him. 

The Bunches were married in 1930 
and spent their honeymoon at Har- 
vard, where the doctor had begun his 
graduate studies. 

Ralph Bunche was born in Detroit 
on August 7, 1904; his parents were 
Fred and Olive Agnes Bunche, one a 
barber, the other a musician. When 
the boy was about ten the family 
moved to New Mexico for the sake 
of his mother’s health. When she 
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died soon after, he went to live with 
Mrs. Lucy Johnson, his maternal 
gtandmother. His father died when 
he was twelve. 

Dr. Bunche has said repeatedly that 
Lucy Johnson was the strongest- 
minded woman he has ever known. 
Physically she was quite frail, weigh- 
ing only a little over 100 pounds. A 
widow at thirty-five—her husband 
had been a schoolteacher in Indian 
territory—she not only provided for 
her own five children, but also took 
care of her grandson and his little 
sister, Grace, at her home in Los An- 
geles. 

With his grandmother's encourage- 
ment, young Ralph earned excellent 
marks in school. He also found time 
to help out with the family income, 
by carrying papers and later working 
as messenger boy, carpetlayer and 
janitor. 

In high school, young Bunche 
played basketball and baseball, and 
was on the football and track teams. 
In 1922, while out for spring football 
practice, he somehow got the tip of a 
grain stalk in his ear. This caused 
two mastoid operations, leaving him 
deaf on the left side. A blood clot 
that settled in his left leg was another 
result of the operation. Although 
the leg has given him trouble ever 
since, in college he was a star guard 
on a basketball team that captured the 
Southern California Conference title 


~for three consecutive years. 


The real nature of the problem fac- 
ing the American Negro was brought 
home to him following his high- 
school graduation exercises, at which 
he was valedictorian. After the cere- 


mony the principal shook his hand 
and said he hated to see him leave, 
“I’ve never thought of you as a Ne- 
gro,” he added. 

“He meant that in a friendly 
spirit,” says Dr. Bunche, “but it made 
me realize how deep-rooted and un- 
conscious prejudice can be.” 

The incident may have been a fac- 
tor in his decision to devote his life 
to studying and aiding colonial peo- 
ples. He literally breezed through 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles, where he majored in politi- 
cal science, and maintained an A- 
minus average all the way. He went 
there on a scholarship, the first in a 
long series that enabled him to obtain 
his entire education without paying a 
cent for tuition. 

“Ralph always wanted to excel in 
everything he did,” his aunt, Miss 
Nellie Johnson, has written. “If he 
had one outstanding characteristic as 
a boy, it was self-confidence. I re- 
member one time that he was with 
his grandmother on the occasion that 
Oscar De Priest, a Negro congress- 
man from Chicago, visited Los An- 
geles. 

“A large delegation was waiting at 
the train to welcome Mr. De Priest, 
and Ralph said laughingly, ‘Well, 
Nana, you can’t tell—perhaps some- 
day they'll meet me with a brass 
band.’”” (This may well be the case 
if the doctor ever decides to go back 
to Los Angeles. Both the city and 
the state of California have passed 
resolutions commending him for his 
service to the nation.) 

Dr. Bunche graduated sama cum 
laude in 1927, and from that point on 
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he skyrocketed in the academic world. 
The following year he took his M.A. 
at Harvard, still in political science, 
despite the advice of older friends 
who thought he should concentrate 
on becoming a lawyer, docvor or min- 
ister. He joined the teaching staff at 


Howard in 1928, became assistant to” 


the president in 1931, and finally be- 
came full professor in 1936. He has 
been on leave from the university 
since 1941. 

‘Meanwhile, he went on with his 
studies. He earned his Ph.D. at Har- 
vatd in 1934 and later studied at 
B Northwestern, the London School of 
§ Economics and the University of Cape 
Town in South Africa. He was 
granted the Ozias Goodwin Memorial 
Fellowship at Harvard, a Rosenwald 
§ Field Fellowship; and the Social Sci- 
ence esearch Council postdoctoral 
fellowship; his Ph.D. thesis won him 
the Toppan prize as the best essay in 
social sciences. 

He was never simply a book stu- 
-dent. He spent all the time he could 
traveling and observing firsthand. He 
lived in Africa for long periods with 
natives, and once traveled around the 
world. One African tribe made him 
an honorary chief. 

In 1941, when Gunnar Myrdal, the 
Swedish sociologist, began work on 
his book, An American Dilemma, a 
monumental study of the American 
Negro, he chose Dr. Bunche as one 
of his assistants. Together they made 
extended field trips in the South, and 
they were chased out of three towns 
fot asking too many questions. In 
the course of this work he prepared 
More than 3,300 pages of manuscript 
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material which was later worked into 
Myrdal’s book. 

When World War II came, Dr. 
Bunche was tapped by General Bill 
Donovan to head the O.S.S. Afri- 
can section. (His deafness and bad 
leg kept him out of active military 
service.) Donovan later remarked, 
“Why, the man’s a walking colonial 
institute.” This reached the State 
Department, and in 1944, Dr. Bunche 
was made associate chief of the Divi- 
sion of Dependent Territories. He 
attended the San Francisco Confer- 
ence to draft the U.N. Charter as an 
adviser to Commander Harold Stas- 
sen, and there his work came to the 
attention of Dr. Victor Hoo, of 
China. 

“He was the fastest draftsman I'd 
ever seen,” Dr. Hoo said. “He would 
listen to a discussion, no matter how 
complicated, and right away he would 
make a draft af it—adding his own 
ideas, which were always good.” 

When Dr. Hoo became head of the 
U.N. Department of Trusteeship and 
Non Self-Governing Territories he 
offered Dr. Bunche the post of direc- 
tor of the trusteeship division, which 
he accepted. Later, when Dr. Hoo 
went to the Holy Land as a member 
of the U.N. Special Committee on 
Palestine, he took Dr. Bunche along. 
The latter’s ability in draftsmanship 
never served him better. He worked 
on both the majority and minority 
reports. 

This experience in Palestine led to 
his being appointed head of the Sec- 


retariat when Count Bernadotte. was 


named Mediator. Dr. Bunche flew to 
join the count in May, 1948, on two 
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hours’ notice. 
he never let up in his efforts to assist 
in making peace between the Israelis 
and the Arabs. At times he was criti- 
cized harshly by both sides—but, as 
the negotiations went on, those who 
came to scoff remained to praise. 

Dr. Bunche came home from 
Rhodes determined to get a little 
peace and quiet, and to get reac- 
quainted with his family. Before he 
had been back a week his desk was 
littered with more than 150 requests 
for lecture engagements. He was of- 
fered several first-rate posts with lead- 
ing universities. He appeared on the 
radio five times in three days, and 
reporters from magazines and news- 
papers dogged him constantly. The 
only comment he would make on fu- 
ture plans was that he wanted to live, 
for a while, “in a state of complete 
anarchy,” with his wife and children; 
and that ultimately hg wanted to get 
back to teaching, his profession and 
first love. 

In the course of the interviews he 
granted, the question of what makes 
Dr. Bunche go came up time and 
again. Inadvertently, perhaps, he 
supplied a clue to the answer. At 
that time Paul Robeson, the singer, 
was sounding off in Paris at’ the 
World Congress of the Partisans of 
Peace—a meeting attended widely by 
Communists and fellow travelers. 
Among other things, Robeson de- 
clared that American Negroes would 
never fight the Soviet Union—that 
they would never go to war for the 
United States, where they had been 
oppressed, against a country in which 
they had been elevated. 


From that point on, — 


This struck many people as incon- 
grtuous. Here were two of America’s 
foremost Negroes, both in the head- 
lines at the same time, both having 
risen to eminence the hard way, both 
having had experiences with Jim 
Crow custom—and yet they were as 
far apart as democracy and Commu- 
nism. 

Dr. Bunche was asked what he 
thought of Robeson’s statement, 
“Paul should stick to singing,” he 
said quietly. ‘‘I’ve-known Paul since 
1927. He’s had some very unpleas- 
ant experiences here, as all of us have 
had. He’s resentful of the injustices, 
as all of us are. I know that when 
he went to Russia he was very well 
received, and that may have influ- 
enced him to follow the party line. 

“He's entitled to his opinions, of 
course, but I think he’s radically 
wrong. His statements represent the 
attitude of very few Negroes indeed.” 

Speaking soberly, now and again 
rubbing his broad jaw with one 
thumb, Dr. Bunche continued, “The 
American Negro is an American citi- 
zen. Except for his racial problem, 
his reactions are the same as those of 
any other citizen. That's equally true 
of his patriotism. 

“The Negro is a better American 
than most when he insists on the real- 
ization for all Americans of the ideals 
as set forth in the Constitution. Be- 
cause he believes in these things, he 
would certainly fight to protect the 
country and its ideals. He’s always 
done so, and I think he always will. 

“But it’s the responsibility of the 
Negro—and of every citizen, regard- 
less of color—to keep insisting on the 
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privilege of enjoying his birthright of the Negro is full integration into 
which is equality of treatment and the main stream of American life. 
opportunity. Every Negro is involved in the strug- 
“With very few exceptions, the gle—and the extent to which the 
Negro has no separatist or nationalist Negro can find the fullest place for 
aspirations. His struggle hasn’t been himself as an American is his contri- 
for a state or for a separate existence, bution to the struggle.” 
but to become a full and first-class There is no question that Ralph 
American. This has been denied him; | J°hnson Bunche has found his fullest 
his birthright has been denied him; place; that he has contributed to the 
and violence has been done to the and 
Constitution brought all Americans, of all colors, 


* a he fi biecti closer to integration in democracy. 
In my opinion, the first objective Copyright, Collier's (June 11, 1949) 


Walking Blood Bank 


BEING INJURED in an airplane crackup in Germany during 
the war, has made veteran J. D. Johnson of Dallas, Texas, a life 
saver. This crash is important because it led medics to the discovery 
that Johnson was one of the few persons who has rare RH negative 
blood. Only one colored person in 5,000 has this type of blood, 
medics believe. 

This blood is especially valuable in transfusions in cases of preg- 
nancy and newborn babies. After his accident, Johnson was con- 
fined to several hospitals before he was finally helped after two 
years. He wears a silver plate in his head now. At Lederman’s 
Generai Hospital in San Francisco, his physicians discovered that he 
had the rare RH negative blood. 


he They aunounced their findings after 14 months of research and 
q study. Johnson now has a blood supplying contract with a local 
wh hospital. He works as an emergency ambulance driver at a funeral 
the home. 
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Did the disciples of Christ teach men to enslave each other? 
A confused young minister learned the truth from his ex-slave grandmother 
when she cautioned him not to read the Pauline letters 


Does The Bible Uphold Slavery? 


BY HOWARD THURMAN 


Reprinted from the book, “Jesus and the Disinherited”’ 


URING much of my boyhood 
I was cared for by my grand- 
mother, who was born a slave 
and lived until the Civil War on a 
plantation near Madison, Florida. My 
regular chore was to do all of the 
reading for my grandmother—she 
could neither read nor write. Two or 
three times a week I read the Bible 
aloud to her. I was deeply impressed 
by the fact that she was most particu- 
lar about the choice of Scripture. For 
instance, I might read many of the 
more devotional Psalms, some of 
Isaiah, the Gospels again and again. 
But the Pauline epistles, mever—ex- 
cept, at long intervals, the thirteenth 
chapter of First Corinthians. My 
curiosity knew no bounds, but we did 
not question her about anything. 
When I was older and was half 
through college, I chanced to be 
spending a few days at home near 
the end of summer vacation. With a 
feeling of great temerity I asked her 
one day why it was that she would 
not let me read any of the Pauline 
HOWARD THURMAN is co-pastor of 
the Church for the Fellowship of All 
Peoples in San Francisco, has taught at 


Howard University and the University of 
lowa. 
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letters. What she told me I shall 
never forget. “During the days of 
slavery,”’ she said, “the master’s min- 
ister would occasionally hold services 
for the slaves. Old man McGhee was 
so mean that he would not let a Ne- 
gro minister preach to his slaves. Al- 


ways the white minister used as his’ 


text something from Paul. At least 
three or four times he used as a text: 
‘Slaves, be obedient to them that are 
your masters... as unto Christ.’ 
Then he would go on to show how it 
was God's will that we were slaves 
and how, if we were good and happy 
slaves, God would bless us. I prom- 
ised my Maker that if I ever learned 
to read and if freedom ever came, I 
would not read that part of the 
Bible.” 

Since that fateful day on the front 
porch in Florida I have been working 
on the problem her words presented. 
It cannot be denied that too often the 
weight of the Christian movement 
has been on the side of the strong and 
the powerful and against the weak 
and oppressed—this, despite the gos- 
pel. A part of the responsibility 
seems to me to rest upon a peculiar 
twist in the psychology of Paul, 
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whose wide and universal concern 
certainly included all men, bond and 
free. 

The apostle Paul was a Jew. He 
was the first great creative interpreter 
of Christianity. His letters are older 
than the Gospels themselves. It seems 
that because he was not one of the 
original disciples, he was never quite 
accepted by them as one able to speak 
with authority concerning the Mas- 
ter. This fact hung very heavily upon 
the soul of the apostle. He did not 
ever belong, quite. One of the dis- 
ciples could always say, “But of 
course you do not quite understand, 
because, you see, you were not there 
when...” 

But the fact remains: Paul was a 
Jew, even as Jesus was a Jew. By 
blood, training, background, and re- 
ligion he belonged to the Jewish 
minority. But unlike them, for the 
most part, he was a free Jew; he was 
a citizen of Rome. A desert and sea 
were placed between his status in the 
empire and that of his fellow Jews. 
A very searching dilemma was cre- 
ated by this fact. On the one hand, 
he belonged to the privileged class. 
He had the freedom of the empire 
at his disposal. There were certain 
citizenship rights which he could 
claim despite his heritage, faith and 
teligion. Should he deny himself 
merely because he was more fortu- 
nate than his fellows? To what ex- 
tent could he accept his rights with- 
out feeling a deep sense of guilt and 
betrayal? He was of a minority but 
with majority privileges. If a Ro- 
man soldier in some prison in Asia 
. Minor was taking advantage of him, 
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he could make an appeal directly to 
Caesar. There was always available 
to him a protection guaranteed by the 
state and respected by the minions of 
the state. It was like a magic formula 
always available in emergencies. It 
is to the credit of the amazing power 
of Jesus Christ over the life of Paul 
that there is only one recorded in- 
stance in which he used his privilege. 

It is quite understandable that his 
sense of security would influence cer- 
tain aspects of his philosophy of his- 
tory. Naturally he would have a re- 


_ gard for the state, for the civil magis- 


trate, unlike that of his fellows, who 
regarded them as the formal expres- 
sion of legitimatized intolerance. The 
stability of Paul’s position in the 
state was guaranteed by the integrity 
of the state. One is not surprised, 
then, to hear him tell slaves to obey 
their masters like Christ, and say all 
government is ordained of God. | 
Now Jesus was not a Roman citi- 
zen. He was not protected by the 
normal guarantees of citizenship— 
that quiet sense of security which 
comes from knowing that you belong 
and the general climate of confidence 
which it inspires. If a Roman soldier 
pushed Jesus into a ditch, he could 
not appeal to Caesar; he would be 
just another Jew in the ditch. Stand- 
ing always beyond the reach of 
citizen security, he was perpetually 
exposed to all the “arrows of out- 
rageous fortune,” and there was only 
a gratuitous refuge—if any—within 
the state. Unless one actually lives 
day by day without a sense of se- 
curity, he cannot understand what 
worlds separated Jesus from Paul. 


The striking similarity between the 
social position of Jesus in Palestine 
and that of the vast majority of 
American Negroes is obvious to any- 
one who tarries long over the facts. 
We are dealing here with conditions 
that produce essentially the same 
psychology. 

For the most part, Negroes assume 
that there are no basic citizenship 
rights, no fundamental protection, 
guaranteed to them by the state, be- 
cause their status as citizens has never 
been clearly defined. There has been 
for them little protection from the 
dominant controllers of society and 
even less protection from the unre- 
strained elements within their own 
group. 

The result has been a tendency to 

_be their own protectors, to bulwark 
themselves against careless and de- 
liberate aggression. The Negro has 
felt, with some justification, that the 
peace officer of the community pro- 
vides no defense against the offend- 
ing or offensive white man; and for 
an entirely different set of reasons 
the peace officer gives no protection 
against the offending Negro. Thus 
the Negro feels that he must be pre- 
pared, at a moment's notice, to pro- 
tect his own life and take the conse- 
quence therefor. Such a predicament 


A Prayer to Listen To 


THE WHITE BOY asked the colored cook’s small girl Jenny 
something that had always bothered him. 

“Do you think God hears your prayers the same way He does 
white children’s prayers?” 

“I pray into God's ears,” replied the little girl, “not His eyes. 


has made it natural for some of them 
to use weapons as a defense and to 
have recourse to premeditated or pre. 
cipitated violence. 

Living in a climate of deep inse. 
curity, Jesus, faced with so narrow a 
margin of civil guarantees, had to 
find some other basis upon which to 
establish a sense of well-being. He 
knew that the goals of religion as he 
understood them could never be 
worked out within the then-estab- 
lished order. Deep from within that 
order he projected a dream, the logic 
of which would give to all the need- 
ful security. There would be room 
for all, and no man would be a threat 
to his brother. 

The basic principles of his way of 
life cut straight through to the de- 
spair of his fellows and found it 
groundless. By inference he says, 
“You must abandon your fear of each 
other and fear only God. You must 
not indulge in any deception and dis- 
honesty, even to save your lives. Your 
words must be Yea—Nay; anything 
else is evil. Hatred is destructive to 
hated and hater alike. Love your 
enemy, that you may be children of 
your Father who is in heaven.” 

Copyright, 1919, by Pierce & Smith 


Published by Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
(Price $1.25) 
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Are Negroes 


HOLLY UNKNOWN to me, 

a petal from a flower lodged 

~under my pillow while I was 
in an army hospital a few years ago. 
On making the bed the next morn- 
ing, a nurse found the petal. Turn- 
ing to me she asked, mockingly: 
“You colored people really believe 
in your luck charms, don’t you?” 

I was so enraged that I was unable 
to find breath with which to answer. 
And possibly it was best I did not, 
for the contempt I held for the 
nurse and her question stayed with 
me until I could no longer resist 
seeking an answer to that question. 

Notions regarding America’s Black 
Bottoms as breeding grounds for su- 
perstitions are curiously untrue— 
though not completely erroneous. 
Such notions are untrue despite the 
fact that the Negro is the first and 
last phase in most conversations on 
superstitions. 

» Superstition is an overscrupulous 
of irrational belief in an act, practise 
or object which is not worthy of the 
worship. 
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Every race and nationality in the world has its own superstitions 
and Negroes have no more or less than white Americans 


More Superstitious Than Whites? 


BY ROBERT LEIGH LOCKETT 


To compare with the belief that 
Negro policy (numbers) players car- 
ty on their persons luck charms 
known as “mojoes” is the fact that 
in Paris and other French cities gam- 
ins (street boys) think it to be bad 
luck to pass a priest on the street. In 
order to break the imagined ill-luck, 
it is believed that the passer must 
touch a piece of iron. Most gamins 
carry iron pieces in their pockets. 
Few actually know why. Also in the 
rural districts of New Jersey a finger 
ring carved from a potato, or a po- 
tato in one’s pocket, is believed by 
some whites to ward off rheumatism. 
The charm is believed to be more ef- 
fective if the potato used is stolen. 

In Sweden, three hairs pulled from 
the “cross” of an ass, that is the mark 
running up the back and out at right 
angles at the shoulder bones, is be- 
lieved to cure whooping cough, but 
the ass would die. 

The faith held for wine by the 
French peasants is of a most unbe- 
lievable nature. For instance, to cure 
scarlet or brain fever they give eggs, 
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white wine and soot, mixed well, to 
the ailing person. 

Still an often-heard remark is: Col- 
ored people really believe in their 
superstitions. 

Find a group of any nationality or 
color and people with seemingly 
foolish beliefs will be found! 

In England it used to be that -if 
the master of the house died, his 
survivors were to go immediately and 
inform his honey bees of the incident. 
Otherwise, it was believed that the 
bees would know of the death and 
swarm and find another home. The 
custom was brought to this country 
and prevailed in the rural districts of 
New England. 

Hunters in Switzerland have a sup- 
-perstition similar to the American 
black cat belief, only the former is 
more rigidly exercised. If a hunter 

"were going to hunt and his path were 
crossed by a fox, an old woman, or 
a friar, he would return home at once. 
For such a sign is believed to mean 
that he would either shoot another 
hunter in the bush or he would get 
into some other irreparable mischief. 

In the Lone Star State, Texas, some 
whites. carry on their persons bones 
from a fish’s head. That is for good 
luck, but the luck comes only after 
the charm has been lost; unintention- 
ally, of course, it is believed. 

These examples are aimed to stress 
that superstitions dwell among all 
people, with the Negro no exception. 
An experience of mine a few years 
ago evidences that. I was in the state 
of Arkansas. A_ so-called “‘low- 

white” was addressing an elderly Ne- 

gto with whom I was visiting. 
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“Don’t care,” the white fellow 
said. “I want another one of those 
damn things! And if I don’t get it 
I'll make you wish you'd gone to 
hell years ago.” 

Later, after inquiring about “one 
of those damn things,” I was to 
learn that the white fellow had been 
speaking about a charm the Negro 
was famous for making and wearing. 
The luck piece was used to lure any 
desirable female. 

While on a Chicago to New York 
train some time ago, and in its dining 
car, a friend and I stopped eating to 
look in hushed expectancy toward 
an expensively dressed white woman 
who stood glaring at a Negro waiter. 
But as she became aware of the on- 
lookers, she turned awkwardly, apol- 
ogized, and then hurriedly left the 
dining car. 

The waiter, I later learned, had 
upset a salt shaker and so had aroused 
an ardent belief of the woman's. It 
is a belief which dates back to the 
Last Supper of Christ's, whereat Judas 
Iscariot, who had ‘went thence to 
betray his Lord and Master,” had 
upset a salt cellar while reaching out. 
Since, Christians the world over have 
held the spilling of salt as an un- 
lucky act. 

Superstition is completely without 
sense of sight—and will find a home 
where it can—not caring whether its 
landlord be black, white, yellow or 
what have you. And I dare say that 
that very nurse who found the petal 
which some night-wind had blown to 
my pillow has a shocking amount ot 
superstitions herself. 
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Some 35 years before the Great Emancipator signed 


historic proclamation, freedom-loving Fannie Wright 


actually launched her one-woman emancipation program in Tennessee 


She Freed The Slaves 


Before Lincoln 


BY MARK HARRIS 


ANNY WRIGHT was a fiery 
soul. Early last century, news- 
papers were fond of using the 
phrase ‘Fanny Wrightism” as a syn- 
onym for the worst sort of American 
radicalism. Writers compared her to 
Tom Paine and others ‘‘equally dis- 
reputable.” She was assailed as a 
disgrace to womanhood. At public 
meetings in New York at which she 
spoke hired hoodlums set off ‘‘stink- 
bombs’’ in an effort to silence her. 
Clergymen charged her with “preach- 
ing foolishness’’ and admonished 
their congregations to boycott her. 
She was accused of advocating free 
love, encouraging prostitution, foster- 
ing illegitimacy, inciting labor to 
revolution, disrupting American fam- 
ily life and corrupting the morals of 
the young. 
Few people in high places agreed 
that Frances Wright, English-born in 
1795, was on the side of the angels 


MARK HARRIS is author of the novel 
Trumpet to the World. 
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from the beginning to the end of her 
stormy life. But many people down 
be!ow—and Negroes in particular— 
loved her deeply. A Brooklyn poet- 
newspaperman did, too. After her 
death the young man—Walt Whit- 
man by name—said that she “never 
had justice.” He predicted that in 
time the battles she fought—for 
equality of the sexes, for the recog- 
nition of labor, for the abolition of 
child labor—would be won. 

So, too, is her dream of Negro 
emancipation becoming a reality. 
Without Fanny Wright and people 
of like mind there would have been 
no brave first attempts to emancipate 
colored Americans, and without the 
first attempts there could have been 
no ultimate success. 

She was the first white person ac- 
tually to launch an emancipation 
program in the United States! 

Her daring experiment, by which 
she hoped ultimately to make free 
men of all American slaves, was un- 
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dertaken at Nashoba, Tennessee. 
Quite possibly she should have 

tried to do her work elsewhere, some- 

where far from the shadow of the 


slaveocracy. As a matter of fact, she 


had refused for a long time even to 
enter the Southland, so repugnant to 
her was the sight of human slavery. 
At 18, on her first voyage to the 
United States she would go no 
farther south than New York City. 

New York was a better place than 
most, and there she stayed for five 
years. The longer she stayed the 
keener became her interest in the na- 
tion’s social problems, in particular 
the question of slavery. 

Finally, with a deep breath, Fanny 
Wright ventured into the cotton 
kingdom. She had expected the worst. 
She found it. Later in life she was 
to describe it vividly in speeches in 
the North. But that waselater. Not 
until 1836 did the Abolitionist audi- 
ence gather, and Fanny Wright was 
short on patience. 

Thus, in 1825, she began to organ- 
ize an emancipation movement of her 
own. 

Shortly before this time she had 
been impressed by her visit to the co- 
operative community at New Har- 
mony, Indiana, an experiment of, the 
famed British Utopian, Robert Owen. 
She reasoned that if white folks 
could make such an experiment suc- 
ceed, then white folks and black, 
working together, could do as well. 

Her plan was simple enough—on 
paper. She would buy land and 
slaves. The slaves, along with any 
free Negroes and whites who might 
join the community, would work to 
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pay back to the community fund their 
own purchase price. Little by little 
mortgages and other loans would be 
reduced. As the community devel- 
oped the program would snowball, 
and in time it would be possible for 
many slaves to work out their free. 
dom in comparatively little time. 

Once free, Negraes were to be col- 
onized somewhere outside the United 
States—either in Haiti, Texas or 
California. 

Fanny Wright envisioned Nashoba 
as the inspiration for dozens, scores, 
perhaps hundreds of similar commu- 
nities. The question of slavery would 
thus be settled gradually, slavehold- 
ers would be reimbursed for the loss 
of their “property,” and the North- 
South hostility that was even now 
brewing would never reach the stage 
of civil strife. 

It was a beautiful idea and a brave 
blueprint. 

Her first need was for money with 
which to buy land and slaves. For 
this cash she turned to friends, 
among them several Quakers; she 
also sought assistance from her good 
friend, the aging General Lafayette, 
who not many years before had 
fought the good fight for American 
independence. He approved her proj- 
ect and assisted her financially. Some 
time before he had worked out a 
program for the freeing of slaves on 
his plantation at Cayenne in French 
Guiana. 

With $10,000 at her disposal, 
Fanny Wright went in search of real 
estate. She could find nothing suit- 
able in Mississippi, Alabama ot 
Louisiana, but she did better in Ten- 
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. ourselves.”” There was social security, 


nessee. What she got, in her own 
words, was “two thousand acres of 
good and pleasant woodland, trav- 
ersed by a clear and lovely stream,” 
about thirteen miles from Memphis. 
She called her land Nashoba, the 
Chickasaw Indian name for “wolf.” 

She had planned to populate the 
community with one hundred Ne- 
groes, but, lacking the cash with 
which to purchase them, she began 
life at Nashoba with only eight—five 
men and three women. Two cabins 
were built. It was a beginning. 

In addition to the Negro members 
of the community there were several 
whites in residence. All of the white 
persons had been connected in one 
way or another with experimental 
communities. All were idealists of 
the sincerest sort. 

Buildings were raised, land was 
fenced, a five-acre apple orchard was 
planted, and a vegetable garden was 
begun. Fifteen acres were planted in 
corn, fifteen more in cotton. White 


_and black members of the community 


worked side by side in the fields. For 
awhile Nashoba prospered. Addi- 
tional slaves were purchased. The 
community's morale was high, and 
Fanny Wright faced the future with 
confidence. 

Concerning the children being 
born into the community, she wrote: 
“They, too, will work, but with such 
intermission as shall keep their minds 
cheerful and their bodies vigorous.” 
Schools would be built. 

Meanwhile Nashoba would con- 
tinue to “‘pay as we buy and receive 
as we sell, until we can manufacture 
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too: each Nashoban was entitled to 
“food, clothing, lodging, attention 
during illness and protection in old 
age.” 

anes she was able to purchase 
warm clothing, blankets and shoes. 
As for her, according to her biogra- 
pher, “In this arduous labor she bore 
her part with the others and might 
have been seen with her swarthy 
companions piling brush, rolling logs 
from early dawn to dusky eve.” 

This was the beginning of her own 
downfall and the failure of Nashoba: 
her health soon gave out and she was 
forced to leave Nashoba temporarily 
for the comforts of less primitive 
surroundings. The community was 
left in charge of three persons who 
were every bit as determined as 
Fanny that Nashoba would live a 
long, successful life. But the sad 
truth of the matter is that they were 
ill-prepared to carry on. 

One brought the institution into 
widespread disrepute because he was 
an atheist and “hostile to the insti- 
tution of marriage.” 

When the wide world learned 
about Nashoba it thoroughly disap- 
proved. Stories spread about sin at 
Nashoba. 

One writer attacked Nashoba as 
“a great brothel.’ Conferring with 
slaves on matters of color and sex, 
and voting upon a slave's capacity for 
work, was more than the public could 
take. 

Financial backers faded from the 
picture, and at the same time other 
discouraging factors presented them- 
selves. 

For one thing, it was now discov- 
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ered that the land Fanny Wright had 
purchased was not as good as she had 
thought it was. The “clear stream” 
and the “good and pleasant’ wood- 
lands were not, after all, enough to 
feed a hungry farming community. 

With more labor the community 
might have been rescued. But there 
was no reserve cash with which to 
buy slaves or hire help. 

Mainly, perhaps, as was becoming 
more and more evident to reformers, 
experimenters and Utopians every- 
where, it was next to impossible for 
a visionary community to survive for 
long. 

Fanny Wright saw that Nashoba 
was to fail. Sadly the still-young 
woman turned to other unconven- 
cional pursuits. But she rallied all 
her forces and made one grand, final 
gesture on behalf of the black people 
of Nashoba. She bought passage for 
them—thirty in all—on the steamer 
“John Quincy Adams.” They sailed 
from New Orleans in mid-January, 
1830, for Haiti. Haitian President 


Boyer supplied them with “tools, 
provisions for the first months, and 
other encouragements,” and, as far 


Loyal to Leo 


as is known, the once-hopeful mem. 
bers of the Nashoba community set- 
tled down to peace and freedom in 
the black republic. 

“For the first time,” says her biog. 
rapher, “Fanny bowed her head in 
humility before the omnipotence of 
collective humanity.” 

And she herself concluded: ‘Man 
alone is capable of effecting what I, 
weak existence of an hour, thought 
myself equal to attempt.” 

It was a prophesy. Ultimately Man 
freed the slaves—but at infinite cost. 
Fanny Wright knew how to do it in 
a happier, cheaper way. With assist- 
ance she could have succeeded. 

Out of the Nashoba experience 
came further wisdom. Fanny Wright, 
who died in 1852, bequeathed this 
challenge to Man, vintage 1949: “It 
is much to have declared men free 
and equal, but it shall be more when 
they are rendered so—when the 
means shall be sought, and found, 
and employed to develop all the in- 
tellectual and physical powers of all 
human beings, without regard to sex 
or condition—class, race or color.” 


NO MORE RABID New York Giant lives than Bill (Bojangles) 


Robinson, the ageless Negro dancer. 


“I suppose you'll root for 


the Dodgers now that Jackie Robinson is with Brooklyn,” a friend 
once said to him. 

“I wouldn't root for the Dodgers,’ answered Bojangles, “if they 
had Booker T. Washington.” 


Arthur Daley, Tidings 
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T WAS during the year 1929. I 

was living in New York and try- 
ing every kind of theatrical job 
that was available. I had already 
played all kinds of vaudeville, bur- 
lesque, musical comedy and a few 
small radio programs. I had tried 
everything except a colored Broad- 
way show. 

I had a business reason for not 
trying that type of show. You see, 
it was a standing joke in Harlem that 
if you wanted to get a. lot of colored 
actors together, you simply an- 
nounced that you were rehearsing 
people for Broadway and the result 
was that you got a lot of people who 
had visions of seeing their name in 
lights down on the “Great White 
Way.” 

In the meantime, I was so busy 
working here and there and doing a 


not notice my own advancement. One 
indication of the change, I should 
have noticed, was the fact that I 
could see my name very frequently in 
the various trade papers. Then along 
came George Immerman and opened 
a show called Hot Chocolates. I 
became the featured comic in this 
show. It turned out that none of the 
vatious scenes written for the show 
were good enough, so I was engaged 
to write the scenes. With the mate- 
tial written by me, the show opened 
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MY BIGGEST BREAK 


BY EDDIE GREEN 


bit of writing on the side that I did: 


Fourth Of A Series 


on Broadway and became one of the 
outstanding comedy shows of that 
year and ran for quite some time. 

During that time Commander Rich- 
ard E. Byrd decided to explore the 
South Pole. The National Broad- 
casting Company also decided to send 
some special programs made up of 
top-ranking radio people down there 
to entertain the Commander and his 
men. For one of these programs they 
selected, among the others, yours 
truly. 

The hitch was that the program 
left here at 11:00 p.m. and I went 
on the stage for my last scene at that 
same time. The only way that I 
could appear on that program would 
be to find some way to get me out 
of the theater and down to the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company imme- 
diately after the sketch. The Police 
Department solved the problem by 
giving me a motorcycle escort from 
the theater to the National Broad- 
casting Company studio. 7 

To those who don’t know, let me 
inform you that to rate a police es- 
cort in New York you must be some- 
body. It was during that wild ride, 
behind screaming police sirens, up 
Broadway on the wrong side of the 
street with all of the theaters letting 
out, that I realized I had become 
“somebody.” Yes, I began asking for 


more money. 
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444— INSIDE BEBOP by LEONARD FEATHER (Robbins $2). One of the most 
discerning critics of modern jazz presents here an abbreviated account of 
what bebop is, its origins and leading exponents. Authentic and factual, it 
is valuable both as information for those who are puzzled by this new 
American musical phenomenon, and those who are participating venomously 
and vigorously in the “cold war” currently dividing jazz lovers the world 
over on the subject of bop. 


454——NEW WORLDS EMERGING by ParKER HANSON (Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce $3.50). To those civilized gentlemen who are always bemoaning the 
lack of new worlds to conquer, researcher Hanson ‘offers an eyeopener. He 
has explored the many barren, virgin areas around the earth and finds that 
tomorrow offers vast new vistas for change. Especially intriguing is his 
chapter on Africa and the immense possibilities of developing that continent. 
Hanson occasionally thinks like an imperialist but is more intelligent than 
most. 


443—VIRGIN ISLANDS by Fritz HENLE (Hastings $3.50). Ongof the top 
magazine photographers has turned his camera on Uncle Sam's stepchild 
islands in the West Indies, but has come up with a book of photos that fail 
to capture the true pulse of the Virgins. Too many of the photos are the 
slick tourist-type variety, certainly come nowhere near the high standard set 
in Henle’s book on Hawaii. There is short dedication for the book by 
Gov. William H. Hastie. 


442——BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN by GuNTHER (Harper $3). This 
is one of Gunther’s made-to-order slick magazine jobs wrapped up in a book 
cover. Consisting of rodtine, rather-shallow coverage of the Eastern Ev- 
ropean nations, much of its pages fit in with the anti-Russian concept that's 
easy to peddle today, whether true or false. Gunther has done a minimum 
of his “inside” probing in this volume and it belongs among his lesser works. 


448—OUR VANISHING CIVIL LIBERTIES by O. JoHN Rocce (Gaer $3). It 
is a long hegira that former assistant U. S. Attorney General O. John Rogge 
has been through in the last decade, going from a top Washington official 
to a relentless battler against government officials who wield a red smear 
brush. Rogge tells his story, partly as an autobiography and partly as a 
chronicle of how he has waged a war to maintain vanishing civil rights. 


One of the most interesting chapters concerns his defense of six Trenton 
Negroes condemned to die. 
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452——0, HUGE ANGEL by Howarp Baer (Roy $2.50). It is a rather crude, 
unreal first novel that has been written"by ex-Navyman Howard Baer about 
a Negro seaman who stumbles onto a murder and is finally driven to commit 
murder himself. Full of naive stereotypes and awkward prose, the book 
never really comes off either in its characterizations or its plottings. 


M9—THE SHOW OF VIOLENCE by Freperic WeERTHAM (Doubleday $3). 
One of the nation’s foremost as well as most liberal psychiatrists has dug 
into his own files to analyze the whys of murder and tell why he believes 
‘ mucder is preventable. Seeing violent crimes as a product of. society, 
Wertham indicts the society rather than the murderers who are a product 
of its inadequacies. A forceful writer, his book is highly-stimulating read- 
ing throughout. 


445——THE JOURNEY OF SIMON McKEEVER by (Little, Brown 
$2.75). Brilliant novelist Albert Maltz has done a remarkable portrait of a 
much-maligned, little-known segment of our population—the oldsters—in 
this engrossing book. His story of a pensioner trying to grab onto a full 
life once again strikes a poignant note, hits home to all Americans whatever 
their age. He has handled his very difficult theme with amazing grace, a 
minimum of melodrama and most effective drive. 


430—LABCR IN AMERICA by Foster RHEA Duties (Crowell $4.50). 
Much as labor has played an increasingly vital rdle in the everyday existence 
of Americans everywhere, its past traditions have long been neglected. His- 
tory courses in college virtually ignore the réle of labor in shaping our 
destiny today. It is well that competent, careful Foster Rhea Dulles has done 
a well-balanced, objective-as-possible labor history that makes an excellent 
reference work in this field. Complete as a textbook, this current labor his- 
tory is nevertheless interesting reading throughout. 


431—JOSEPH BOLIVAR DE LEE by Morris FisHBEIN with Sot THERON 
DELEE (Dutton $5). Although the story of this pioneer in obstetrics is one 
of the most moving chronicles in medical history, the authors of this biog- 
raphy have chosen to write a restrained, factual account of his work. Oddly 
enough they have played down one of his most amazing jobs, founding of 
the Chicago Maternity Center, the unusual institution which provides home 
delivery of babies for mothers of all races at very low cost. Most of these 
cases are Negro. 


Negro Digest Bookshop 

1£20 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 16, Ill. 

nase send me the tollowing books whose numbers I have encircled: 
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Fear of Klan terror vanishing as both 
whites and Negroes in Dixie begin” 
to heckle and laugh at sheeted bands 


HE ATTITUDE of many South- 
T erners, white and Negro, toward 
the Ku Klux Klan has changed. 

The Klan isn’t what it used to be. 

At Gainesville, Ga., 50 miles north 
of Atlanta, a Negro woman eyed a 
Ku Klux Klan parade from her porch 
rocking chair. 

A dozen hooded heads turned as 
she sang out, “Send us your sheets, 
white folks, we'll wash ’em.” The 
Negroes lining the road grinned 
broadly and as the parade moved on, 
a flock of giggling Negro children 
fell in behind, drumming loudly on 
tin pans. 

Last February at West Columbia, 
S. C., Dr. Samuel Green, Grand 
Dragon of the Association of Geor- 
gia Klans, told a crowd of Klansmen 
and curious that unless “white su- 
premacy’’ was maintained, ‘The day 
will come when a black buck Negro 
may ask for your daughter’s hand 
in marriage.” 
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Can The South 
Kall The Klan By Laughter? 


BY BEM PRICE 


Reprinted from Washington Post 


A voice on the outskirts drawled, 
“Well, she can always say ‘no’, can't 
she?” 

Most of the hecklers at the meet- 
ing, which produced a “stink bomb,” 
were later identified as University of 
South Carolina students. Police were 
hard put to prevent a clash between 
Klansmen and students. 

The terror or respect—take your 
choice—which the Klan once inspired 
is diminishing. 

When the Klan held its big ‘‘Klan- 
vocation” for the initiation of new 
members into “Citizenship” neat 
Stone Mountain, Ga., last fall, a Ne- 
gro minister said he was pressed to 
keep his people from taking a few 
pot shots at men in white robes. 

At Munford, Ala., Feb. 20, a 12- 
year-old boy kicked over a burning 
cross and doused it in a water hole. 
Later that night men armed with 

shotguns were reported on the prowl 
for Klansmen. 
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The Munford incident prompted 
Alabama's Gov. James E. Folsom to 
order the arrest of anyone operating 
acat with a concealed license plate, a 
favorite Klan device. 

Said Folsom, ‘Mobs, hooded or 
unhooded, are not going to rule Ala- 
The time had passed when poli- 
tidans were afraid to speak out 
against the Klan. 

Irate city councils in a half dozen 
cities have passed anti-mask ordi- 
nances on the heels of Klan parades 
—Wrightsville, Columbus and Ma- 
con, Ga., Chattanooga, Tenn., Talla- 
hassee and Miami, Fla. 

Atlanta’s junior chamber of com- 
merce is pressing for a similar ban. 

A Klan parade at Denmark, S. C., 
brought quick reaction from Gov. 
Strom Thurmond who told state po- 
lice to get busy enforcing laws against 
“intimidation” by masked men. 

Green promised Thurmond he 
would “banish” any Klansman guilty 
of violating laws. 

Nobody, though, lambasted the 
Klan more than Gov. Fuller Warren 
of Florida. He called them “‘hood- 
ed hoodlums and sheeted jerks.” 

Warren said he would ask the state 
legislature for an anti-mask law and 
ordered the arrest of anyone attempt- 
ing to conceal license plates. Three 
Georgians were arrested and convict- 
ed of participation in that parade. 

The recent session of the Georgia 
legislature saw an anti-mask law de- 
feated 85 to 65, but Klan opponents 
ucepted the vote as a moral victory. 
The margin of defeat was less than 
ever before. 
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- Robed Klansmen have appeared in 
churches in Atlanta, Miami and Chat- 
tanooga to offer prayers and make 
substantial contributions. In two 
cases congregations forced the resig- 
nation of pastors. 

One southwide Baptist group con- 
demned such practices as “bribery.” 
They were supported by a Methodist 
ministers’ organization. 

Within the pattern of change, 
however, there were still hangovers 
from the days of direct violence and 
intimidation. 

At Trenton, Ga., Sheriff J. W. 
Lynch reported robed men took seven 
Negro prisoners from him, carried 
them to Hooker, Ga., and there 
flogged the lot. The sheriff said he 
had arrested the Negroes after re- 
ceiving complaints of “wild parties.” 

Latest of the violence outbreaks 
was reported April 6 in Chattanooga, 
just over the Tennessee line from 
Trenton. A 38-year-old railway work- 
er said five unmasked white men in- 
vaded his house and beat him se- 
verely. 

The Klan came into being after 
the Civil War as a political move- 
ment to restore the franchise to ex- 
Confederates. 

Just before the last Yankee soldier 
moved north in the 1870's, the orig- 
inal Klan disbanded, mission accom- 
plished. 

Another Klan did not reappear 
until the 1920’s and then, for nearly 
two decades, it rode to political pow- 
er throughout the region preaching 
“white supremacy” and hatred for 
Catholics and Jews. 

This Klan succumbed to internal 
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squabbles, public scandals and trou- 
ble with the federal government over 
income taxes. Newspapers hastened 
the downfall by arousing public en- 
mity toward hooded men. Through- 
out World War-II, the Klan was 
dormant. 

In 1946 it began to emerge again 
under the leadership of Dr. Green. 
This time the Klan denied hatred 
for any religious group. Dr. Green 
said the purpose of the Klan “is to 
fight against Communism and for 
“the Southern way of life.” 

The Grand Dragon says the Klan 
is “building up fast,” but it is pub- 
lic knowledge that the Klan is both- 
ered by internal dissensions. Last 


year two large Klaverns at Manches- 
ter and Columbus, Ga., broke away 
to form “The Original Southern 
Klans, Inc.”’ 


No Plumbing Problem 


Dr. Green terms it a “Bolshevik 
group” which pulled out “because 
they couldn't run things.” He blames 
them for the Tallahassee parade. 

In Miami, once a hot-bed of Klan 
activity, the remaining group is split 
over whether to wear hoods in pub- 
lic. 

The Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith says the Klan is largely 
impotent outside of Georgia. With- 
in Georgia the Klan is known to be 
having trouble keeping its private 
business private. 

Recent Klan activities brought 
from Gov. Herman Talmadge of 
Georgia this comment: 

“As long as I am governor, I will 
use the full force of the state to en- 
force all laws. That goes for any in- 
dividual, group, association, club, or- 
ganization or whatnot. 


A SMALL TOWN NEGRO was applying for relief and the gitl 
at the desk was filling out the questionnaire. 

“Do you owe any back house rent?” she asked. 

“Ma’am,” he replied with dignity, “we've got modern plumbing.” 


Jack Atkins 
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Trip up mountainside to see fabulous castle 
built by King Christophe is thrill for all visitors to Haiti 


CITADEL IN THE CLOUDS 


BY JOHN GROSVENOR DAHL 
Reprinted from New York Herald-Tribune 


HE NEW-OLD story of what 

happens to dictators is, perhaps, 

most eloquently told by the Cit- 
adel of King Henry Christophe of 
Haiti. From Port-au-Prince the tour- 
ist may reach Cap Haitien in forty- 
five minutes as a passenger in one of 
the planes of the Haitian government 
Air Corps. The more adventurous 
traveler may, however, want to hire 
acat or ride with the natives to ‘'the 
Cape” in a camion—a trip of 180 
miles overland. 

For the student of native life this 
is the only way to travel. The road, 
except for the short stretch of blaz- 
ing desert between Saint Marc and 
the fertile valley of the Artibonite 
River, will be lined all the way with 
spirited donkey trains or market 
women gracefully balancing huge 
baskets of produce on their proud 
bandannaed heads. 

Cap Haitien itself, tucked into a 
mountain-rimmed bay of the Atlantic, 
is worth exploring for its French 
colonial atmosphere.  Iron-grilled 
stairways and galleries are reminis- 
cent of New Orleans, but in the An- 
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tilles the modern world has not yet 
frightened away the ghosts of the 
romantic past. A walk along the 


-Carillonage leads to the seaside ruins 


of the chateau once presided over by 
Pauline Bonaparte, Napoleon's sister, 
who carried on many an intrigue 
among the Creoles as the wife of 
General Leclerc. Another visit in the 
neighborhood may be paid to Petit 
Anse to see the ruins of the fort Co- 
lumbus built in 1492—the oldest 
structure erected by the white man 
in the New World. 

On the morning selected for the 
all-day safari to the Citadel, the hotel 
chef will pack a Junch for the excur- 
sionist, who must be sure that the 
water placed in thermos jugs has 
been properly boiled or purified with 
halizone tablets. The proprietor will 
gladly find an inexpensive taxi driver 
or guide to conduct one twelve miles 
inland to the town of Milot, where, 
in turn, the Garde d’Haiti (police 
department) will provide a horse at 
a dollar or so for the 3,000-foot as- 
cent up LaFerriere. 

The village of Milot is little more 
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than a lane of thatch-roofed huts, 
with the gray mirage-like ruins of 
Sans Souci Palace overshadowing it 
in the slope. Here King Henry I of 
Haiti held court for seven years of 
his dramatic and despotic reign at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Covering twenty-five acres, Sans 
Souci was the most brilliant of the 
king’s twenty-five palaces and castles. 
The earthquake of 1842 reduced it to 
its present state of ruin. The outlines 
of the throne room, salons, banquet 
halls and royal apartments—once 
sumptuously furnished with carved 
mahogany, French silks and Oriental 
rugs—are still discernible. One can 
see where a cool mountain stream 
had been deflected to flow between 
the stone palace walls and beneath 
the floors, anticipating modern air- 
conditioning. 

A small bronze table marks the 
room where King Henry shot him- 
self with the legendary silver bullet 
when his oppressed subjects finally 
turned against him. From here he 
was borne on a litter up the precipi- 
tous mountain to the mighty Citadel, 
there to die and be thrown ignomin- 
iously into a lime pit. 

The climb up LaFerriere on horse- 
back is both beautiful and breathtak- 
ing. Much of it is a scramble over 
almost sheer rock, but the little native 
boys who tag along behind the labor- 
ing horses keep assuring one that 
only recently an American lady aged 
eighty made the ascent without mis- 
hap. Some of the ride is through 
jungle. Now and then a vivid crim- 
son or vermilion butterfly floats past, 
or the harsh squawk of some hidden 
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tropical bird echoes hollowly down, 
canyon. 

The first impression of the Citadel 
is of a vast, bottomless cavern. Water 
drips and splashes somewhere in the 
dark. Bats wheel and whir and 
squeak overhead. Gradually the eyes 
grow accustomed to the gloom, and 
wet ferns, lichens and fungi growing 
like sprawled spiders on the dank 
dungeon walls come into view. There 
are glimpses into black cisterns and 
dungeons, and then one is led up: 
stairway to a drawbridge crossing 1 
moat into daylight. Another flight 
and the explorer emerges into a long 
corridor where 365 cannon are te. 
ported to point ominously toward the 
far-off sea. This was Christophe’ 
monumental warning against any new 
French invasion. Some of the can- 
non, dragged up the mountain by 
main strength and at the cost of many 
lives, bear Napoleon’s mark. Other 
are inscribed with the British coat of 
arms. 

The temperature at this altitude i 
remarkably cooler than at sea level. 
Clouds now and then sweep over the 
ramparts like billowing smoke and 
occasionally dash cold rain in one’ 
face. Across the heaps of mountains 
and valleys and plains a constant play 
of sunshine and shadow moves, 
bright and foreboding as the tumul- 
tuous history of Haiti itself. The bes 
view is from that particular parading 
wall where Christophe is said to have 
commanded ‘Left face—March!” to 
test the obedience of his troops. The 


‘obeyed, several hundred of them, and 


hurtled to destruction far below. 


Copyright, N. Y. Herald Tribune 
(April 3, 1949) 
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Bell’s Lettres 


BY ERA BELL THOMPSON erereseseserere7e009090909090) 


NEw ORLEANS 

S THE MORE racial half of 
A an unpremeditated interracial 

team working on a writing 
assignment in the deep South,.I offer 
proof positive that such situations 
have their humor as well as their 
handicaps. 

Not that the North is such a para- 
gon of tolerance that it never lifts a 
disapproving brow at examples of 
brotherly labor, for’ there have been 
times in unmistakably Yankee terri- 


tory when the unspoken question is 
0 loudly inferred that an explana- 
tion is unavoidable. A grade school 
principal in Evanston once directed 
het whole conversation to my white 
partner despite his continued referral 


of each question to me. A husky 
Chicago jail matron refused a white 
photographer and me admittance to 
her bastille of thugs and murderers 
until she was thoroughly satisfied the 
telationship was purely platonic. 

But in the South where the Thou 
Shalt Nots are plainly spelled out 
over doors, seats and counters and 
further aided and abetted by parti- 
tions for the benefit of those who can 
neither read nor run, certain racial 
tules must be observed. 

There were no available Negro 
photographers experienced in slick 
pix jobs in the city of New Orleans, 
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and my own camera know-how is 
strictly of the bulb-snatching, equip- 
ment-holding variety. Two Times- 
Picayune photogs recommended by 
a New York agency said they worked 
neither for nor with you know whom. 
A third man was conveniently out of 
town and numbers four and five 
could give only part-time service 
after hours every other week-end. My 
home office in Chicago came gallop- 
ing to the rescue. 

“Mickey Pallas,” phoned my edi- 
tor, “will be there in the morning. 
He has never been South before so 
you meet him.” 

“And you too, have never been 
South,” I protested loudly. “What 
do you want to do, get me picked up 
for soliciting?” 

“That,” he replied gleefully, “I 
would like to see!” 

With so many white-looking Ne- 
groes in the South and especially 
there in the Crescent City, the sim- 
plest solution to the problem would 
have been to pass Mickey off for 
colored. There was only one little 
difficulty. Mickey was Jewish and 
proud of it. 

The next day over a telephone in 
the white sanctity of his room in a 
downtown hotel, Mickey and I de- 
cided to talk it over at our first as- 
signment, the home of a delightful 
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Creole family living in a white 
neighborhood. With their help— 
which wasn’t much, them looking like 
Mexicans and Japanese—I tried to 
brief my friend on the behavior of 
‘a true Southern gentleman. Then, to 
avoid calling separate cabs, we 
walked out of the house together and 
headed for the bus line. 

Half way down the block I re- 
membered my rubbers—and some- 
thing else. 

“Oops! Forgot something,” I 
said, turning abruptly. ‘Don’t wait 
for me. I’m going back.” 

When I arrived at the corner ten 
minutes later, Mickey was still there. 
Cautioning him to stay in the front 
of the bus, we boarded and I pushed 
my way to the Negro-designated rear 
and looked every way but forward. 

Some militant whites, I under- 
stand, do insist and get away with 
sitting in the rear with their colored 
friends, but they are usually of the 
same sex. A favorite pastime of New 
Orleans police is breaking up inter- 
racial meetings and hauling the bad, 
bad folks to jail. Yet the bricklayers 
and plasterers unions not only have 
Negro presidents, but these AFL 
units have been dominated by their 
Negro brethren for the past 100 
years, suh! 

I began a ten-day game of con- 
verging at given points from racially 
different cabs or ends of buses and 
street cars. White cabbies sometimes 
questioned, occasionally refused to 
come for Mickey when his destina- 
tion was a known Negro church or 
school, and more than once my 
friends drove him to his hotel, or in 
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the vicinity thereof. Sometimes we 
were successful in persuading a col- 
ored cabbie to let him come along 
on the front séat or take him all the 
way home. 

Eating accommodations were even 
more difficult. I was dining in a cozy 
little cafe, talking to the proprietress 
when a woman came over, excused 
herself and inquired about some food 
she had ordered. ~ 

“I didn’t introduce her to you be- 
cause she’s white,” explained my 
hostess when the woman left. ‘They 
don’t introduce us to their friends.” 

“Do you serve them?” I inquired. 

“I do not!” she replied emphati- 
cally. ‘“We can’t eat in their places, 
so let them take it with them.” 

One noon caught Mickey and | 
hard at work on the story of a re- 
ligious feast, only the food was not 
to be eaten until evening. ‘Look, 
lady,” I pleaded. ““We are hungry 
and there are no places nearby that 
will serve us. Now if you could fix 
a snack we will gladly pay you.” 

Half an hour later we sat down to 
a delicious meal of fried soft-shel! 
crabs, potato salad, hot Italian bread 
and Louisiana coffee. She refused to 
accept our money, and gave each of 
us two homemade mammy dolls, the 
kind they give to poor children at 
Christmas time. 

I shall never know how Mickey 
managed to retain his room and his 
race in the swank hotel after that 
triumphant arrival in a colored cab 
with black doll legs sticking pre- 
cariously out of a paper bag, and the 
Negro Louisiana Weekly in his hip 


pocket. 
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Negro novelists have passed through three cycles 
to reach present high position in U. S. literature 


The Fall And Rise 
Of Negro Literature 


BY J. SAUNDERS REDDING 


Reprinted from American Scholar 


HERE IS this about literature 
by American Negroes—it has 
uncommon resilience. Three 
times within this century it has been 
done nearly to death: once by indif- 
ference, once by opposition, and once 
by the unbounded enthusiasm of its 
well-meaning friends. 

By 1906, Charles W. Chesnutt, 
the best writer of prose fiction the 
race had produced, was silent; Paul 
Laurence Dunbar, the most popular 
poet, was dead. After these two, at 
least in the general opinion, there 
were no other Negro writers. Booker 
Washington had published Up from 
Slavery, but Washington was no 
writer——he was the orator and the 
organizer of the march to a ques- 
tionable new Canaan. The poetic 
prose of W. E. B. Du Bois, throb- 
bing in The Souls of Black Folk, had 


J. SAUNDERS REDDING is professor 
of English at Hampton Institute and au- 
thor of two books, To Make a Poet Black 
and No Day of Triumph. 
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not yet found its audience. Indiffer- 
ence had stopped the ears of all but 
the most enlightened who, as often 
as not, were derisively labeled “nig- 
ger lovers.” 

But this indifference had threat- 
ened even before the turn of the cen- 
tury. Dunbar felt it, and the purest 
stream of his lyricism was made bitter 
and all but choked by it. Yearning 
for the recognition of his talent as 
it expressed itself in the pure English 
medium, he had to content himself 
with a kindly, condescending praise 
of his dialect pieces. Time and again 
he voiced the sense of frustration 
brought on by the neglect of what 
he undoubtedly considered his best 
work. Writing dialect, he told James 
Weldon Johnson, was “the only way 
he could get them to listen to him.” 
His literary friend and sponsor, Wil- 
liam D. Howells, at that time prob- 
ably the most influential critic in 
America, passing over Dunbar’s verse 
in pure English with only a glance, 


urged him to write “of his own race 
in its own accents of our English.” 

During Dunbar’s lifetime, his 
pieces in pure English appeared more 
or less on sufferance. The very for- 
mat of the 1901 edition of Lyrics of 
the Hearthside, the book in which 
most of his non-dialect poetry was 
published, suggests this. No fancy 
binding on this book, no handsome 
paper, no charming, illustrative pho- 
tographs. Lyrics of the Hearthside 
was the least publicized of all his 
books of poetry, and four lines from 
his “The Poet’ may tell why. 


He sang of love when earth was 
young, 
And love itself was in his lays, 
But, ah, the world it turned to 
praise 
A jingle in a broken tongue. 


Enough has been said about the 
false concepts, the stereotypes which 
were effective—and to some extent 
are still effective—in white Amer- 
ica’s thinking about the Negro for 
the point not to be labored here. His- 
tory first, and then years of insidious 
labor to perpetuate what history had 
wrought, created these stereotypes. 
According to them, the Negro was a 
buffoon, a harmless child of nature, 
a dangerous despoiler (the concepts 
were contradictory), an irresponsible 
beast of devilish cunning—soulless, 
ambitionless and depraved. The Ne- 
gro, in short, was a higher species of 
some creature that was not quite man, 

There can be no question as to the 
power of the traditional concepts. 
The Negro writer reacted to them in 


one of two ways. Either he bowed 
down to them, writing such stories as 
would do them no violence; or he 
went to the opposite extreme and 
wrote for the purpose of invalidat. 
ing, or at least denying, the tradition, 
Dunbar did the former. Excepting 
only a few, his short stories depict 
Negro characters as whimsical, sim. 
ple, folksy, not-too-bright souls, all 
of whose social problems are little 
ones, and all of whose emotional 
cares can be solved by the intellectual 
or spiritual equivalent of a stick of 
red peppermint candy. It is of course 
significant that three of his four nov- 
els are not about Negroes at all; and 
the irony of depicting himself asa 
white youth in his spiritual autobiog- 
raphy, The Uncalled, needs no com 
ment. 

Charles Chesnutt’s experience is 
also to the point. When his stories 
began appearing in the Atlantic 
Monthly in 1887, it was not general- 
ly known that their author was a 
Negro. Stories like ‘The Gray Wolf's 
Ha‘nt’’ and ‘'The Goophered Grape: 
vine’’ were so detached and objective 
that the author's race could not have 
been detected from a reading of them. 
The editor of the Atlantic Monthly, 
Walter H. Page, fearing that public 
acknowledgment of it would do the 
author’s work harm, was reluctant to 
admit that Chesnutt was a Negro, 
and the fact of his race was kept a 
closely guarded secret for a decade. 

It was this same fear that led to 
the rejection of Chesnutt’s first novel, 
The House Behind The Cedars, fo 
“a literary work by an American of 
acknowledged color was a doubtful 
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experiment . . . entirely apart from 
its intrinsic merit.”” The reception of 
Chesnutt’s later books—those that 
came after 1900—was to prove that 
literary works by an “American of 
color” were more than doubtful ex- 
periments. The Colonel's Dream and 
The Marrow of Tradition did not 
pay the cost of the paper and the 
printing. They were honest probings 
at the heart of a devilish problem; 
they were, quite frankly, propaganda. 
But the thing that made the audience 
of the day indifferent to them was 
their attempt to override the concepts 
that were the props of the dialect 
tradition. Had Chesnutt not had a 
reputation as a writer of short stories 
(which are, anyway, his best work), 
it is likely that his novels would not 
have been published at all. 

The poetry of Dunbar and the 
ptose of Chesnutt proved that even 
with the arbitrary limitations imposed 
upon them by historical convention, 
Negro writers could rise to heights 
of artistic expression. They could 
even circumvent the convention, al- 
beit self-consciously, and create cred- 
ible white characters in a credible 
white milieu. 

After about 1902, indifference be- 
gan to crystallize into opposition to 
the culture-conscious, race-conscious 
Negro seeking honest answers to 
honest questions. It was opposition 
to the Negro’s democratic ambitions 
which were just then beginning to 
burgeon. It was opposition to the 
Negro who was weary of his role of 


clown, scapegoat, doormat. And it - 


was, of course, opposition to the 
Negto writer who was honest and 
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sincere, and anxious beyond the 
bounds of superimposed racial polity. 

There is danger here of over-sim- 
plifying a long and complex story. 
Even with the advantage of hind- 
sight, it is hard to tell what is cause 
and what effect. But let us have a 
look at some of the more revealing 
circumstances. In 1902 came Thomas 
Dixon’s The Leopard’s Spots, and 
three years later The Clansman. They 
were both tremendously popular. In 
1906 there were race riots in Georgia 
and Texas, in 1908 in Illinois. By 
this later year, too, practically all of 
the Southern states had disfranchised 
the Negro and made color caste legal. 
The Negro’s talent for monkeyshines 
had been exploited on the stage, and 
coon songs (some by James Weldon 
Johnson and his brother!) had at- 
tained wide popularity. Meantime, 
in 1904, Thomas Nelson Page had 
published the bible of reactionism, 
The Negro, The Southerner’s Prob- 
lem. And, probably most cogent fact 
of all, Booker Washington had 
reached the position of undisputed 
leader of American Negroes by ad- 
vocating a racial policy strictly in line 
with the traditional concept. 

There had been a time when the 
old concept of the Negro had served 
to ease his burden. He had been 
laughed at, tolerated, and genially 
despaired of as hopeless in a modern, 
dynamic society. White Americans 
had become used to a myth—had, in- 
deed, convinced themselves that myth 
was reality. All the instruments of 
social betterment—schools, churches, 
lodges—adopted by colored people 
were the subjects of ribald jokes and 
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derisive laughter. Even the fact that 
the speeches which Booker Washing- 
ton was making up and down the 
country could have been made only 
by a really intelligent and educated 
man did not strike them as a contra- 
diction of the concept. And anyway, 
there was this about Washington: he 
was at least half-white, and white 
blood in that proportion excused and 
accounted for many a thing, includ- 
ing being intelligent, lunching with 
President Theodore Roosevelt, and 
getting an honorary degree from 
Harvard. 

Today any objective judgment of 
Booker Washington's basic notion 
must be that it was an extension of 
the old tradition framed in new 
terms. He preached a message of 
compromise, of humility, of patience. 
Under the impact of social change 
the concept was modified to include 
the stereotype of the Negro as satis- 
fied peasant, a docile servitor under 
the stern but kindly eye of the white 
boss; a creature who had a place, 
knew it, and would keep it unless he 
got bad notions from somewhere. 
The merely laughable coon had be- 
come also the cheap laborer who 
could be righteously exploited for his 
own good and to the greater glory of 
God. By this addition to the concept, 
the Negro-white status quo—the con- 
dition of inferior-superior caste— 
could be maintained in the face of 
profound changes in the general so- 
ciety. 

What this meant to the Negro art- 
ist and writer was that he must, if 
he wished an audience, adhere to the 
old forms and the acceptable patterns. 
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It meant that he must work within 
the limitations of the concept, or ig. 
nore his racial kinship altogether and 
leave unsounded the profoundest 
depths of the peculiar experiences 
which were his by reason of his race, 
But fewer and fewer Negro writers 
were content with the limitations. 
The number of ‘dialect pieces (the 
term includes the whole tradition) 
written after 1907 is very small in- 
deed. Among Negro writers the tra- 
dition had lost its force and its va- 
lidity. White writers like Julia Peter- 
kin and Gilmore Millen, and, in a 
different way, Carl Van Vechten and 
DuBose Heyward, were to lend ita 
spurious strength down through the 
1920's. 

Negro writers of unmistakable tal- 
ent chose the second course, and 
some of them won high critical praise 
for their work in non-racial themes. 
Their leader was William Stanley 
Braithwaite. Save only a few essays 
written at the behest of his friend, 
W. E. B. Du Bois, nothing that came 
from his pen had anything about it 
to mark it as Negro. His leading 
essays in -the Boston Transcript, his 
anthologies of magazine verse, and 
his own poetry, might just as well 
have been written by someone with 
no background in the provocative ex- 
perience of being colored in America. 

Though the other Negro poets of 
this genre (which was not entirely a 
genre) developed a kind of dilettan- 
tist virtuosity, none carried it to 
Braithwaite’s amazing lengths of self- 
conscious contrivance. They wete 
simpler and more conventional in 
their apostasy. Alice Dunbar, the 
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- widow of Paul, wrote sonnets of un- 
common skill and beauty. Georgia 
Johnson and Anne Spenser were at 
home in the formal lytic, and James 
Weldon Johnson in “The White 
Witch” and ‘My City’’ set a very 
high standard for his fellow contrib- 
utors to the Century Magazine. 

But given the whole web of cit- 
cumstance—empirical, historic, racial, 
psychological—these poets must have 
realized that they could not go on in 
this fashion. With a full tide of race- 
consciousness bearing in upon them 
individually and as a group, they 
could not go on forever denying their 
racehood. To try to do this at all was 
symptomatic of neurotic strain. They 


could not go on, and they did not. 


The hardiest of them turned to ex- 
pression of another kind the moment 
the pressure was off. 

The pressure was not off for an- 
other decade and a half. As a matter 
of fact, it mounted steadily. For all 
of Booker Washington's popularity 
and ideological appeal among whites, 
who had set him up as the leader of 
the Negro race, and for all of his 
power, there was rebellion against 
him in the forward ranks of Negroes. 
Rebellion against Washington meant 
dissatisfaction with the social and 
economic goals which he had per- 
suaded white Americans were the 
proper goals for the Negro race. The 
whites had not counted on this dis- 
affection, and their reaction to it was 
willful, blind opposition. 

What had happened was that 
Booker Washington, with the help of 
the historic situation and the old con- 
cept, had so thoroughly captured the 
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minds of most of those whité people 
who were kindly disposed to Negroes 
that not another Negro had a chance 
to be heard. Negro schools needing 
help could. get it from rich and 
powerful whites only through Booker 
Washington. Negro social thought 
wanting a sounding board could have 
it only with the sanction of the prin- 
cipal of Tuskegee. Negro politicians 
were helpless without his endorse- 
ment. Negro seekers after jobs of 
any consequence in either public or 
private capacities begged recommen- 
dations from Booker Washington. 

This despotic power—and there is 
scarcely another term for it—was 
stultifying to many intelligent Ne- 
groes, especially im the North. White 
editors, who would have published 
anything under the signature of 
Booker Washington, consistently re- 
jected all but the most innocuous 
work of other Negroes. Publishers 
were not interested in the ideas of 
Negroes unless those ideas conformed 
to Washington's, or in creative work 
by and about Negroes unless they 
fell into the old pattern. 

So intelligent, articulate Negroes 
grew insurgent, and the leader of 
this insurgence was W. E. B. Du 
Bois. By 1903 the Atlanta University 
Studies of the Negro were coming 
out regularly under his editorship. In 
that year he published The Souls of 
Black Folk, which contained the es- 
say “Of Mr. Booker T. Washington 
and Others,” sharply critical of the 
Tuskegee leader. Du Bois was in on 
the founding of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, and in 1910 he became 
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editor of the new monthly, the Crisis. 

From the very first the Crisis was 
much more than the official organ of 
the N.A.A.C.P. It was a platform 
for the expression of all sorts of ideas 
that ran counter tothe notion of Ne- 
gto inferiority. Excepting such lib- 
eral and nonpopular journals as the 
Atlantic Monthly and World’s Work 
and the two or three Negro news- 
papers that had not been bought or 
throttled by the ‘Tuskegee Ma- 
chine,” the Crisis was the only voice 
the Negro had. The opposition to 
that voice was organized around the 
person and the philosophy of Booker 
Washington, and there were times 
when this opposition all but drowned 
out the voice. 

Nevertheless protestation and re- 
volt were becoming bit by bit more 
powerful reagents in the social chem- 
istry that produced the New Negro. 
Year by year more Negroes were 
transformed—and a lot of them 
needed transforming. Once James 
Weldon Johnson himself had written 
“coon songs’ and been content to 
carol with sweet humility Lift Every 
Voice and Sing. When Johnson 
wrote it in 1900, it had the approval 
of Booker Washington and became 
the ‘Negro National Anthem.” Then 
followed Johnson’s period of apos- 
tasy and such jejune pieces as “The 
Glory of the Day Was in Her Face,” 
among others. But in 1912, when he 
was already forty-one, he wrote the 
novel The Autobiography of an Ex- 
Colored Man, and in 1917 he cried 
out bitterly that Negroes must cease 
speaking “‘servile words’ and must 
“stand erect and without fear.” 
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Other factors than simple protest 
contributed to the generation of the 
New Negro. In the first place, the 
notions regarding the Old Negro 
were based on pure myth. The 
changes occurring at the onset of war 
in Europe sloughed off some of the 
emotional and intellectual accretions, 
and the Negro stood partially te- 
vealed for what he was—a fellow 
whose opportunities had been  nar- 
rowed by historical fallacies, ‘‘a crea- 
ture of moral debate,’ but a man 
pretty much as other men. The war, 
which made him an_ inter-sectional 
migrant, proved that he, too, sought 
more economic opportunities, the 
protection of laws even-handedly ad- 
ministered, the enlargement of de- 
mocracy. He, too, was a seeker for 
the realities in the American dream. 

But when in 1917 the Negro was 
called upon to protect that dream 
with his blood, he revealed himself 
more fully. He asked questions and 
demanded answers. Whose democ- 


racy? he wanted to know; and why, 


and wherefore? There followed the 
promises, which were certainly sin- 
cerely meant in the stress of the 
times. Then came the fighting and 
dying—and, finally, came a_ thing 
called Peace. But in 1919 and after, 
there were the race riots in the na- 
tion’s capital, in Chicago, in Chesier, 
Pennsylvania, and in East St. Louis. 

By this time the New Negro move- 
ment was already stirring massively 
along many fronts. In the 1920's 
Negroes cracked through the preju- 
dices that had largely confined them 
to supernumerary roles on Broadway. 
Shuffle Along was praised as ‘‘a spat- 
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kling, all-Negro musical of unusual 
zest and talent.” Charles Gilpin’s 
portrayal of the Emperor Jones was 
the dramatic triumph of 1921. The 
- Garvey Movement, fast getting out 
of bounds, swept the country like a 
wildfire. James Weldon Johnson pub- 
lished an anthology of Negro verse. 
The monumental historical studies of 
the Negro were begun by Carter 
Woodson. The Gift of Black Folk, 
Color, Fire in the Flint, Weary Blues, 
God's Trombones, Walls of Jericho, 
and Home to Harlem had all been 
published, read, discussed, praised or 
damned by 1928. 

Fortunately some of the talents 
that produced these works were gen- 
uine. Had this not been so, the New 
Negro movement in art and litera- 
ture would surely have come to noth- 
ing The best of Johnson, Hughes, 
Cullen, McKay, Fisher and Du Bois 
would have lived without the move- 
ment, but the movement without 
them would have gone the way of 
mah-jongg. Their work considerably 
furthered the interest of white writ- 
ers and critics in Negro material and 
Negro art expression. Whatever else 
Eugene O'Neill, Paul Rosenfeld and 
DuBose Heyward did, they gave va- 
lidity to the new concept of the Ne- 
gto as material for serious artistic 
treatment. 

Writing by Negroes beginning 
with this period and continuing into 
the early thirties had two distinct 
aspects. The first of these was ex- 
tremely arty, self-conscious and ex- 
perimental. Jean Toomer’s Cane and 
the “racial-rhythm” and jazz-rhythm 
poetry of Langston Hughes represent 
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it most notably. But the times were 
themselves arty and experimental. 
That Negro writers could afford to 
be touched by these influences was a 
good sign. It was healthy for them 
to be blown upon by the winds of 
literary freedom—even of license— 
that blew upon e. e. cummings, Dos 
Passos and Hemingway. If their self- 
conscious experimentation proved 
nothing lasting, it at least worked no 
harm. 

One searches in vain for a phrase 
to characterize the exact impulses be- 
hind the second aspect, which is the 
one best remembered. It was chock- 
full of many contradictory things. It 
showed itself naive and sophisticated, 
hysterical and placid, frivolous and 
sober, free and enslaved. It is simple 
enough to attribute this contrariety to 
the effects of the war; but the ata- 
vistic release of certain aberrant tend- 
encies in writing by Negroes in this 
period cannot be matched in all the 
rest of contemporary writing. The 
period produced the poignant beauty 
of Johnson’s God's Trombones and 
the depressing futility of Thurman's 
The Blacker The Berry. Within a 
span of five years McKay wrote the 
wholesome Banjo and the pointlessly 
filthy Banana Bottom. The Hughes 
who wrote ‘I’ve Known Rivers” and 
“Mother to Son” could also find cre- 
ative satisfaction in the bizarre “The 
Cat and the Saxophone.” 

The mass mind of white America 
fastened upon the exotic and the ata- 
vistic elements and fashioned them 
into a fad, the commercialized prod- 
ucts of which were manufactured in 
Harlem. That that Harlem itself was 
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largely synthetic did not seem to mat- 
ter. It was ‘nigger heaven.” There, 
the advertised belief was, Dullness 
was dethroned: Gaiety was king! The 
rebels from Sauk Center and Wines- 
burg, Main Street and Park Avenue, 
sought carnival in Harlem. “Life,” 
the burden of the dithyrambics ran, 
“had surge and sweep there, and 
blood-pounding savagery.” 
Commercialism was the bane of 
the Negro renaissance of the twen- 
ties. Jazz music became no longer the 
uninhibited expression of unlearned 
music-makers, but a highly sophisti- 
cated pattern of musical sounds. The 
“Charleston” and the ‘Black Bot- 


tom” went down to Broadway and 
Park Avenue. Losing much of its 
folk value, the blues became the 
“torch song’ eloquently sung by 
Ruth Etting and Helen Morgan. Ne- 


gro material passed into the less sin- 
cere hands of white artists, and Ne- 
gro writers themselves, from a high 
pitch of creation, fell relatively and 
pathetically silent. 

When Richard Wright's Uncle 
Tom's Children was published in 
1938, only the least aware did not 
realize that a powerful new pen was 
employing itself in stern and terrible 
material; when Na/ive Son appeared 
in 1940, even the least aware realized 
it. The first book is a clinical study 
of human minds under the stress of 
violence; the second is a clinical study 
of the social being under the cumu- 
lative effects of organized repression. 
The two books complement each 
other. The theme of both is prejudice, 
conceptual prejudgment—the effects 
of this upon the human personality. 
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For Wright deals only incidentally— 
and for dramatic purposes, and be- 
cause of the authenticity of empiri- 
cism—with Negro and white. ‘‘Big- 
ger Thomas was not black all the 
time,” Wright wrote in “How Bigger 
Was Born.” “He was white, too, and 
there were literally millions of him, 
everywhere, . . . Certain modern ex- 
periences were creating types of per- 
sonalities whose existence ignored 
racial and national lines. . . .’ 

Some critics have said that the 
wide appeal of Wright's work (it 
has been translated into a dozen lan- 
guages) is due to the sensationalism 
in it, but one can have serious doubts 
that the sensationalism comes off well 
in translation. What does come off 
well is the concept of the primary 
evil of prejudice. This all peoples 
would understand, and a delineation 
of its effects, particular though it be, 
interests them in the same way and 
for the same reason that love inter- 
ests them. 

So Wright is a new kind of writer 
in the ranks of Negroes. He has ex- 
tricated himself from the dilemma of 
writing exclusively for a Negro audi- 
ence and limiting himself to a glori- 
fied and race-proud picture of Negro 
life, and of writing exclusively for a 
white audience and’ being trapped in 
the old stereotypes and fixed opinions 
that are bulwarks against honest cre- 
ation. Negro writers traditionally 
have been impaled upon one or the 
other horn of this dilemma, some- 
times in spite of their efforts to 
avoid it. Langston Hughes was sin- 
cere when he declared, back in the 
twenties, that Negro writers cared 
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nothing for the pleasure or displeas- 
ure of either a white or a colored 
audience—he was sincere, but mis- 
taken. 

A writer writes for an audience. 
Until recently Negro writers have 
not believed that the white audience 
and the colored audience were es- 
sentially alike, because, in fact, they 
have not been essentially alike. They 
have been kept apart by a wide socio- 
cultural gulf, by differences of con- 
cept, by cultivated fears, ignorance, 
race- and caste-consciousness. Now 
that gulf is closing, and Negro writ- 
ers are finding it easier to appeal to 
the two audiences without being 
either false to the one or subservient 
to the other. Thus Margaret Walker, 
writing for the two audiences now 
becoming one, can carry away an im- 
portant poetry prize with her book 
For My People. No longer fearing 
the ancient interdiction, Chester 
Himes in If He Hollers Let Him Go 
and Lonely Crusade writes of the sex- 
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ual attraction a white woman feels 
for a Negro man. In Knock On Any 
Door Willard Motley can concern 
himself almost entirely with white 
characters. On the purely romantic 
and escapist side, Frank Yerby’s The 
Foxes of Harrow, The Vixens and 
The Golden Hawk, sell over a mil- 
lion copies each. Anthologists no 
longer think it risky to collect, edit 
and issue the works of Negro writers. 

Facing up to the tremendous chal- 
lenge of appealing to two audiences, 
Negro writers are extricating them- 
selves from what has sometimes 
seemed a terrifying dilemma. Work- 
ing honestly in the material they 
know best, they are creating for 
themselves a new freedom. Though 
what is happening seems very like a 
miracle, it has been a long, long time 
preparing. Writing by American Ne- 
groes has never before been in such 
a splendid state of health, nor had so 
bright and shining a future before it. 
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‘A HARLEM HOUSEWIFE approached the Pearly Gates and 


spoke to St. Peter. 


“Do you know if my husband is here? 
“Lady, we have lots of them here. 


cific.” 
“Joe Smith.” 


His name is Smith.” 
You'll have to be more spe- 


“Lota those too. You'll have to have more identification.” ; 
“Well, when he died he said that if 1 ever was untrue to him, he'd 


turn over in his grave.” 
“Oh, you mean ‘Pinwheel Smith’. ” 
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LIGHT ON THE LITERATI *% Roi Ottley claims that his books 
have been selling better since book readers started confusing hin 
with Willard Motley ... Sylvester Watkins has a new collection 
of pieces by 14 outstanding Negroes coming out. It's called 
''Where The Negro Stands Today.'' He's following up a recent book 
on smoking pipes with a guide book on monuments and statues . . 
Era Bell Thompson cf Ebony’ s staff was the only Negro fellowship 
winner at this year's ene Bread Loaf writers conference in 
Vermont . Langston Hughes is planning a trip around the world 
to relax and continue his autobiography. It will be a sequel to 
''The Big Sea'' . Willard Motley has completed about 600 pages 
on his new novel. about postwar adjustment of secereee. Says he's 
only about half through . . . Poet Frank Marshall Davis and his 
blond wife have decided to make Hawaii their permanent home and 
are building a new home on top of Mt. Tantalus overlooking 
Honolulu. Couple is expecting a baby this month . . . Roosevelt 
College's Prof. Lorenzo Turner has a new book due out . . 


FLICKER TICKER *% While Jimmy Fidler is beating the drums for 
an Academy Award for Jimmy Edwards in ''Home Of The Brave,'' two 
columnists—George Sokolsky and Dorothy Kilgallen—have been nee- 
dling the anti-bigotry film with covert threats of a boycott 
campaign . . . Lillian Randolph is in Robert Montgomery's new one, 
"'Come Be My Love'' .. . Ethel Waters, Louise Beavers and Hattie 
McDaniels all go shopping in t in the same super-mart in Los Angeles 
_ Darryl F. Zanuck is going ahead with his second Negro-theme 
movie. He has —, ~~ Joseph Mankiewicz, who did such a splendid 
job on ''A better To Three Wives,'' to rewrite and direct ''No 
Way Out'' . . A new documentary of native life in the Belgian 
Congo, ''Black Shadows,'' will have narration by Jeff Corey, last 
seen in' Of The Brave.'' The noted photographer Andre Cauvin 
shot the film... . Casting for lead roles in the movie version of 
"'Cry, The Beloved Country'' will be done in Hollywood. Actors 
will then be taken to South Africa where shooting will be done on 
the actual scene of the book.. . . ''Pinky,'' Darryl F. Zanuck's 
story of a Negro girl who passed and then went back to her people, 
will be one of the longest films of the year, running two hours 
and 10 minutes .. . William Faulkner liked the way Hollywood 
handled his ''Intruder In The Dust'' so well that he's planning 
another movie script with a racial theme . . . Columbia's head 
matron Lillian Mos ev got an invite from Rita Hayworth to attend 
her wedding to Aly Khan but couldn't make it... 


SPORTSCOPE * Larry Doby used to spell his name ""Dobey'' 
before he got into the majors . . . Leo Durocher once worked ina 
Massachusetts battery —- under a Negro foreman .. . One 
reason why hard-hitting Luke Easter will have a tough time making 
the majors is his age. While it's recently been claimed he's only 
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26, actually he's at the 30-year mark . . . They're still circulat- 
ing that yarn about King Levinsky after he was kayoed by Joe Louis. 
When he was taken home afterward he felt some rain falling and 
said to his manager: ''This rain will hurt the gate.'' 

replied: ''Oh I forgot to tell you I postponed the fight. = wee 
Jackie Robinson told a reporter who asked how he felt when he struck 
out: ''I can't worry about the fact that the bases were full when 
I struck out. I try for a hit as hard when the bases are empty 
as I do when they are loaded.''... 


BACK OF THE BANDSTAND The rumor mill says that ex- 
gangster Lucky Luciano will be the behind-the-scenes bankroll man 
for a new Italian night club starring the famous hostess, Bricktop 
. . » Phil Moore has written a new song on the Kinsey Report... 
There's a wonderful yarn around about a well-known night club 
entertainer, who recently saw an item in the Negro press saying 
she was engaged to a famous politician. Angrily she complained: 
''Just because someone sleeps with a fellow, right away they got 
her engaged.'' . . . They say Billy Eckstine will be drawing 
$12,000 per week for a coming night engagement . . . Beatrice Lillie 
listened to bebop for the first time and remarked: ''Bebop is 
definitely here to go.'' ... 


STRICTLY BUSINESS * Two big insurance companies, Univer 
Life and Golden State, are opening new buildings . . . There's a 
Negro couple in Taunton, Massachusetts, that claim to be the only 
Negroes in America operating a chinchilla farm. Each of the little 
animals cost a minimum of $1100 .. . Newest Negro architect build- 
ing homes for Hollywood stars is Roy Sealy, who's moving in on 
ground once worked exclusively by Paul Williams . . . Negro news- 
papers worried about circulation dips plan some new gimmicks to 
get and keep readers .. . Negro summer resorts enjoyed their 
best season this past summer, a reflection of the Negro's improving 
economic status . . . Half a dozen companies are in a cut-throat 
competition to corner the market for new permanent hair straighten- 


CRYSTAL BALL Lena Horne will move her permanent residence 
to New York when her contract with MGM runs out .in April. She'll 
keep her Hollywood residence for occasional visits only ... 
Although captain of the Yale football team and first Negro to get 
the spot, Levi Jackson will not match the great record of his fresh- 
mangrid year. Ankle trouble will plague him this Fall and keep him 
out of action much of the time . . . President Truman will make some 
Surprise Negro appointments this Fall to make up for his failure 
to push the civil rights program through Congress . . . Broadway 
will have a record number of Negro shows this coming season... 
1 Robeson will be the victim of taboos in several cities this 
Fall as a result of his Negroes-won't-fight-Russia speech... 
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Amazing sightless Negro pianist became ranking 
box office sensation during remarkable concert career 


The Genius Of Blind Boone 


BY MILDRED R. BENNETT 


HE CONCERT HALL of the 
small university town was 
crowded and breathless. ‘Blind 
Boone,” the Negro musician, had just 
issued his usual invitation for anyone 
who wished to come forward and 
play a selection which he, Boone, 
would reproduce. One of the instruc- 
tors from the university school of 
music had accepted and chosen a 
work with many chords which, as the 
theme progressed, must be played 
with the hands separated farther and 
farther toward the extremities of the 
keyboard. Suddenly, with both hands 
he crashed a high treble and a low 
bass harmony and at the same instant 
leaned over and with his nose struck 
a single note in the middle of the 
keyboard. Then rising with a smile 
of satisfaction, he strolled from the 
platform. 
The audience waited. After what 
seemed a long time—actually only a 
few moments passed—Boone slid on- 
to the bench and began. Wider and 
wider swept the chords; farther and 
farther reached the hands, until in 
the wild climax of notes, he too 
leaned over and struck a single note 
with his nose. The people went wild. 
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“How could you know what the 
trick was?’ someone shouted. 

Boone smiled—the smile that won 
him friends all over the English- 
speaking world— “I figured that was 
the only way a single note could be 
played when both hands were at the 
extremities of the keyboard.” 

John William Boone was born 
May 17, 1864 to a contraband cook 
and a bugler in a Federal Army camp 
at Miami, Missouri. A sickly child, 
he developed at six months an illness 
which grew into brain fever, and for 
which, the physicians said, the only 
remedy was to remove both his eyes. 
Almost without hope his mother con- 
sented. The operation once over, he 
began to improve rapidly. Soon he 
was well and happy, but left with a 
nervous affliction which caused him 
to rock back and forth from the waist 
continuously. 

By the time he was three his 
mother had moved to Warrensburg, 
Missouri, where she worked for a 
white family and was compelled to 
leave the boy alone in the servant's 
quarters. He amused himself by beat- 
ing rhythmic tunes on a tin pan and 
accommodating the swaying of his 
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body to the music. Passers-by liked 
to linger at twilight to hear the beat 
of the tin pan and a childish voice 
singing: 

Rachel Boone, Rachel Boone! 

Time you're here 

Getting Willie Boone's supper! 


Rachel Boone, born in Kentucky of 
descendants of the slaves of Daniel 
Boone, married a widower with five 
children whose companionship de- 
lighted Willie. He would sit in a 
corner on the floor and entertain 
them with his whistle, soon learning 
not only all the popular tunes but 
also imitations of birds, barnyard 
animals, and the noises of wind and 
rain. Sometimes he would linger out- 
side during storms and when his 
mother called, “Willie, what are you 
doing?” he would answer, ‘Listening 


to the music of the raindrops.” 

He learned their melody well and 
anyone who ever heard him play dur- 
ing his 35 seasons will remember his 
own composition entitled Marsh- 


field Tornado. He wrote the selec- 
tion after hearing a friend read an 
account of the tornado at Marshfield, 
Missouri—of how the storm broke 
just at vesper time on Sunday night, 
and how it had spread terror and de- 
struction over the countryside. His 
composition began with vesper bells, 
then the thunder of the approaching 
storm, wind, terror, destruction, and 
at last the drip of water from the 
taves. So realistic was his perform- 
ance that when he gave a concert in 
Marshfield and began to play his in- 
tetpretation of the storm, the alarmed 
audience thought a real storm was 
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approaching and terrorized, began to 
leave the hall. 

Ignorant of the panic he was ‘cre- 
ating, Boone continued until his man- 
ager, Mr. Lange, could rush to him 
and cry, ‘Play Dixie!’ Although 
the musician changed on that very 
chord, many of his auditors were too 
nervous to remain for the concert. 
Boone never permitted this selection 
to be recorded for the phonograph 
nor printed in sheet music. 

As a child of seven, Boone, the 
happy recipient of a new French harp, 
organized his brothers, sisters, and 
friends into a band with tin whistles 
and a triangle. He drilled them for 
hours so that they might parade on 
Saturdays and holidays; sometimes he 
earned a few coins, for people en- 
joyed the merry tunes and the mag- 
netic smile on the little brown face. 

Eventually he caught the attention 
of Senator Francis M. Cockrell and 
T. T. Crittenden and other promi- 
nent Warrensburg men, who ar- 
ranged for him to be sent to the St. 
Louis School for the Blind, where he 
remained about three years. At the 
school Willie heard other children 
playing the piano and he crept 
through endless halls to be near the 
source of so much delight. One day 
Willie burst into tears and begged to 
be allowed to learn piano. Enoch 
Donley, his friend, explained that all 
practice periods were taken but when 
he felt the despair in the small tense 
body beside him, he couldn’t bear it 
and offered to share his period. He 
led the child to the keyboard and 
placed the small fingers in the proper 
exercises for beginners. As soon as 


Enoch stepped back, Willie began to 
play a piece which the older boy 
had been practicing. Enoch was so 
shocked—the procedure was entirely 
out of order—that he scolded the 
boy for learning so quickly without 
effort. 

Willie was penitent but he couldn't 
crush the desire that now rose more 
strongly than ever. He found his way 
to an old piano in the attic where he 
played all the selections he had heard 
throughout the school halls. Other 
pupils were infuriated that he should 
play immediately what they had 
studied so long. They tried to find 
pieces too difficult for him to copy, 
but he easily surpassed them all. 
Jealousy began to flame against the 
little colored boy and the children 
began to taunt Enoch for befriending 
him. Enoch, in turn, went to the 
music instructor who so far had heard 
nothing of the affair. According to 
agreement, the music teacher tiptoed 
up the attic stairs and listened. He 
needed only a few minutes. ‘He's a 
genius! Boy where did you learn to 
play like that?” 

Willie turned his face toward the 
new’ voice, “Mr. Donley has been 
helping me for three months.” 

The remainder of that year Willie 
spent in an aura of music, neglecting 
every other study. But the following 
year a new administration came in 
and declared that no Negro boy 
should waste his time in music when 
he could be learning the broom trade. 
No son of an ex-slave should out- 
shine white children. 

But Willie had a conqueror’s heart 
and when the one love of his life was 
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denied him, he started running away 
to the tenements of St. Louis where 
he could play his mouth harp and 
pick up a little change. Naturally his 
truancy led to trouble at school. Al. 
though he tried to conform, the 
music was in. his blood and at the 
age of twelve, he found himself dis. 
missed and adrift among the tene- 
ments. For a time he wandered, mak- 
ing many friends and a precarious 
living with his talent. Often he was 
cold, hungry and without shelter. At 
last through a railroad official's 
friendship, he found his way back to 
his mother in Warrensburg. 

Much as he loved his home, he 
was not happy; he had played before 
audiences—albeit they were only 
street audiences—and he knew the 
thrill of giving enjoyment. Little 
wonder then that he fell prey to an 
unscrupulous white man who pet- 
suaded him to go away without even 
telling his mother—to go away to 
play on street corners for cash. Al- 
ways this master—for he made the 
boy a virtual slave—promised money, 
clothes, and entertainment. But he 
gave nothing and when the boy ob- 
jected, he was beaten. Once the mas- 
ter lost the boy in a card game, but 
his second kidnapper was no better 
than the first and locked him in for 
days. As soon as Willie was free, he 
was abducted by his first master and 
they were again on the road where 
the master would allow no one neat 
enough to talk with the lad. 

Naturally the boy’s mother was 
frantic and his step-father, although 
he had no money, managed to travel 
all over Missouri looking for the boy. 
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After some months, he found the 
pair and took the lad home. But a 
quiet life was not for Boone; his 
restlessness returned stronger than 
ever and he began playing the harp 
on trains. 

In 1879 Boone was invited through 
his church connections to play at a 
Christmas festival at Columbia, Mis- 
souri, where he met the Sunday 
School superintendent, John Lange, 
]r—the man who was to become his 
manager and build him to fame. 
John, the oldest of sixteen children, 
had sacrificed his own education in 
order to help his parents rear and 
educate the younger ones. He had 
helped his father start the first school 
and church for Negroes in Columbia. 
When Boone met Lange, the latter 
had already made a fortune in horses 
and mules and lost it through an epi- 
demic among the stock. 

While Boone was still visiting in 
Columbia, “Blind Tom,” a_ well- 
known Negro musician, came for a 
concert and the two new friends, 
Lange and Boone, attended. During 
the evening the musician invited any- 
one in the audience to come forward 
and play so that he might reproduce 
the selection. Boone accepted and 
after “Blind Tom” had replayed 
Boone’s music, Boone then found his 
way back to the piano and reproduced 
a number of “Blind Tom's’ selec- 
tions. Lange was amazed. If “Blind 
Tom,” who was considered an idiot 
in everything but music, could make 
his way in the world, what greater 
chance for Boone with his keen intel- 
lect! In that moment Lange decided 
to devote his life to Boone’s career. 
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Not long after Boone gave his first 
concert in the Columbia, Missouri, 
courthouse and earned seven dollars. 
Later his yearly income was reputed 
to be about $17,000. 

Success came slowly at first. The 
team was hampered by lack of capi- 
tal, but encouraged by the fact that 
wherever Boone played, he could al- 
ways return to a larger audience. 
Eventually, they could afford a vocal- 
ist and an advance agent. At one 
time they hired a man who was the 
grandson of the man who had once 
owned Mr. Lange as a slave. At first 
they toured only the Midwest, but 
later the whole of the United States, 
Mexico, and Canada. Twice they 
went to England, Scotland, and 
Wales. 

He enjoyed people and liked to 
entertain the children by showing 
them his diamonds, of which he wore 
several, and particularly his large 
diamond-studded watch which struck 
the hours—an extraordinary time- 
piece made to order in Switzerland 
at a cost of $1,000. He liked to tease 
the children by asking them the time, 
then running his fingers over the 
face of his watch and exclaiming, 
“That's exactly right.” 

At the age of 63, only four months 
after he had retired from the concert 
stage, while en route to Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, he died suddenly on Octo- 
ber 4, 1927, at Warrensburg, Mis- 
souri, leaving his wife alone, for they 
had no children. In her sorrow, Eu- 
genia Lange Boone was joined by 
thousands who had heard him play 
and had given their hearts to this 
genius and his music. 
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_ Because of its unlimited resources, Africa is on the verge 
of becoming a life saver for a destitute, hungry world 


The Industrial Revolution 


Comes To Africa 


Reprinted from Magazine Digest 


FRICA long known as the Sleep- 

ing Continent, is in the process 

of being awakened and put to 
work. 

For the idea has gained acceptance 
in Great Britain—and now in the 
U.S.—that the vast African territory 
with its limitless resources stands a 
fair chance of solving the current 
world shortage of food and other 
vital materials. 

President Truman's pledge, con- 
tained in his Inaugural Address, to 
help with the development of eco- 
nomically backward countries, has 
particular significance for Africa. It 
means that within the near future, a 
working partnership between the 
U.S. and Great Britain will be set 
up to exploit Africa’s fabulous 
wealth. 

While the public has been con- 
cerned about other matters far too 
much to notice Africa, in the past 
few years, Great Britain has drafted 
no fewer than 150 schemes for that 
continent. Her African Empire, 
which includes Kenya, Uganda, 
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Tanganyika, Zanzibar, Nyasaland, 
North and South Rhodesia, Nigeria 
and the Gold Coast, covers 3,000,- 
000 square miles and has a popula- 
tion of 62 million people. 

Probably the most publicized Afri- 
can venture has been “Operation 
Ground-Nut”’ which is being conduc- 
ted in Tanganyika, Northern Rho- 
desia, and Kenya. Under this plan, 
some 3,000,000 acres of peanuts are 
being planted in land cleared away 
by giant bulldozers. It is hoped to 
turn out some 600,000 tons of edible 
oil annually, and thus wipe out 
Britain’s perennial shortage of that 
commodity at home. By-products 
will be used as livestock feed. 

One British. agriculturalist has al- 
ready observed, ‘“The first operation 
appears so promising that the Coloni- 
al Office planners are now seriously 
discussimg a like plan in Nigeria, 
Gambia and the Gold Coast. This 
time, 5,000,000 acres will be in- 
volved.” 

Plans approved by the Colonial 
Office are both large and small, and 
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cover every phase of the continent’s 
economy. In Zanzibar, for example, 
acommission is struggling to protect 
and improve the huge clove industry 
that sustains some 300,000 natives. 
Fish experts in* East Africa are in- 
vestigating the possibilities of a fish- 
ing industry to give Africans a more 
balanced and healthful diet. Prospec- 
tors in Uganda have struck rich de- 
posits of phosphates. 

Electric power steel—two 
“musts” to every would-be indus- 
trial country—are very much in the 
minds of Africa’s architects. Blue- 


prints have been drawn up to throw 
a 350-foot dam across the Kariba 
Gorge on the Zambesi River. This 
would make possible an output of 
$00,000 tons of steel annually. Other 
hydro projects are planned for prom- 
ising sites in Uganda, Kenya, and 


Tanganyika. 

“Kenya in particular will need a 
lage reservoir of power,” says one 
usually well-informed military ob- 
server, ‘‘because it has been chosen 
as the administrative and supply 
headquarters for Britain's Army, 
Navy and Air Force in the Middle 
Fast.” 

Coal—also an industrial necessity 
—is abundant in Africa. Experts say 
that the coal beds of the Wanke 
River in Rhodesia alone can keep 
England suplied for 500 years to 
come. Similar quantities exist in 
Nigeria and Tanganyika. 

Africa, it is expected, will be a 
major source of supply for the world, 
of a wide variety of products, once 
the problems of transportation and 
expansion have been licked. A partial 
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list of African products would in- 
clude such commodities as: maize, 
palm oil, rice, bacon, sugar cane, 
wheat, cattle, dairy produce, citrus 
fruits, coffee, cocoa, bananas, ginger, ° 
pepper, potatoes, honey, aluminum, 
diamonds, chrome, coal, iron ore, 
manganese, tin, platinum, beeswax. 
“And this,” explains a prominent 
explorer, “need only be the begin- 
ning. There are all kinds of crops 
that can be introduced; all kinds of 
explorations yet to be made.” 


Some of the more ambitious plans 
for the Dark Continent call for 
American aid—both in dollars and 
“know-how.” To help ex- 
pansion, it is expected that teams 
of American experts will be em- 
ployed—aerial mappers, surveyors, 
geologists, engineers, oil prospectors. 

One of the greatest single projects 
now contemplated jointly is a well- 
intergrated communication system 
by rail. Only a few railways exist in 
Africa and those are in rather run- 
down condition. 

This is a serious matter, when one 
considers how urgently Britain needs 
American dollars and how badly 
America needs certain strategic 
African materials like chrome and 
copper. Present plans call for hun- 
dreds of miles of extra trackage. 

What has been described as the 
“project of projects,” however, is the 
international, transcontinental super- 
highway, which would enable the 
motorist to span Africa from Algiers 
in the north to Capetown in the 
south. Such a scheme would require 
the co-operation of the U.S., Britain, 
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France, South Africa, Belgium, and 
Portugal. 

Apart from the economic reasons, 
military experts are rather fond of 
' the idea-of having a life-line running 
down the heart of Africa, through 
brushwood, marshland, and jungle. 

But planning, in Africa is by no 
means confined to the economic 
sphere alone. There is an unmistak- 
able movement afoot for the forma- 
tion of the United States of Africa, 
patterned after the U.S. 

Spark-plug of the present federal 
movement is Sir Godfrey Huggins, 
Prime Minister of Southern Rhode- 
sia, a skilled surgeon who has been 
in politics for 15 years. Huggins 
dreams the same dream of African 
unity as did the late Cecil Rhodes 
and Jan Smuts of South Africa. Last 
year, when the United Party—which 
shares his views—won a thumping 
victory, he hurried to London to push 
forward his plans. 

As a start, Sir Godfrey would like 
to see the union of North and South 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Later, he 


Tribute to FDR 


would like to see Kenya, Tanganyika 
and Uganda come in to form Capri. 
corn Africa—all the British colonies 
between the equator and the Tropic 
of Capricorn. The final step, to com- 
plete the United States of Africa, 
would be the inclusion of the Union 
of South Africa. 

In the months that lie ahead, the 
American newspaper reader will find 
Africa hitting the front pages with 
increasing frequency. This is not 
surprising, since numerous British 
schemes, now under way, are begin. 
ning to bear fruit. Furthermore, 
breath-taking Anglo-American joint 
plans now being blueprinted will be 
announced. 

Because of its disease and in- 
penetrability not so many years ago, 
Africa was known as “the white 
man’s grave.’ Today, thanks to the 
progress of science and enlightened 
Anglo-Saxon leadership, it is on the 
verge of becoming the life-saver of a 
hungry, destitute world. 

Copyright Magazine Digest (April, 1949) 


EX-ATTORNEY GENERAL FRANCIS BIDDLE was telling 
how the passing of FDR affected people—high and low. 
Mrs. Biddle phoned a friend to relay the terrible news. The 


colored maid answered. 


the President died ?”’ 


“Sarah,” said Mrs. Biddle, “did you know | 


There was a pause, and the almost-choking voice said: ‘Not 


OUR President?” 


Walter Winchell, New York Mirror 
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Even in Deep South, Bahai church members 
demoi:strate their genuine faith in racial equality by 
practicing it in their spiritual assemblies and everyday life 


The Religion That Teaches 
And Practices Race Equality 


BY GINA CERMINARA 


AHAI. 
The name rather suggests a 
flamboyant town in Brazil. But 
it refers instead to a religion whose 
followers not only believe in, but ac- 
tually practice, racial equality. 

It would be impossible to find a 
segregated Bahai congregation, even 
in the state of Georgia. For from 
its very beginning, 100 years ago in 
Persia, the Bahai religion has explic- 
itly taught the equality of all colors 
and races of people. “Ye are all 
flowers in the garden of God,” pro- 
claimed Baha-ullah, the founder of 
the faith. “It is the variety of the 
garden that makes it. so beautiful. 
Were it of one color alone, it would 
not have such splendour.” 

The writings of Baha-ullah abound 
in similarly poetic comparisons. ‘‘The 
peoples of the world are leaves of 
one tree and fruits of one orchard.” 
“In the clustered jewels of the races, 
the colored peoples are as sapphires 
and rubies, the whites as diamonds 
and pearls. The composite beauty of 
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humanity will be seen only in their 
unity and their blending.” 

But the comparisons are merely 
illustrations of one of the twelve car- 
dinal principles of the faith: namely, 
the oneness of mankind and the 
equality of all its peoples. 

Whatever final evaluation time 
may place on the merits of the Bahai 
faith in the history of religion, there 
is little doubt that above all religions 
it stands as a paragon in genuine 
practice of its principles. It is an un- 
mistakable influence for the further- 
ance of the cause of the American 
Negro in his struggle for full eman- 
cipation. 

While Negro membership in the 
Bahai cannot be determined because 
the religion does not list members by 
race, new hundreds have been joining 
the faith each year as they learn of 
the doctrine of the church. 

' Bahais, in every one of the 93 
countries in which the faith has 
taken root, practice racial equality 
not only in their spiritual assemblies, 
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but also in their affairs of everyday 
life. This is true even in the South- 
ern states of this country, though, as 
might be expected, Bahai followers 
are more numerous in the North. 
California has the greatest number 
of assemblies with 30; then follows 
Illinois with 16; Michigan with 12; 
New Jersey with 10; and New York 
with 9. But all of the Southern states 
are represented—Florida and Mis- 
souri being in the lead with 3 assem- 
blies each; South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Virginia, and Georgia following 
with 2 apiece; and Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, North Carolina, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, and West Virginia hav- 
ing one apiece. . 

As in the case of Buddha and 
Christ (Buddha meaning The En- 
lightened One and Christ meaning 
The Anointed One), the name of Ba- 
ha-ullah is not the given name of the 
founder, but rather a title bestowed 
on him by his followers. In the Per- 
sian language, the word means “The 
Glory of God’; ““Bahai,”’ then, sim- 
ply means a follower of Baha-ullah. 

A young prophet who called him- 
self the Bab, or the Gate, was the 
forerunner of Baha-ullah. In 1844 the 
Bab began to go about Persia teach- 
ing that there would soon appear 
among them a great world teacher 
whose mission it would be to unite 
the peoples of the world and usher 
in a new era of peace and enlight- 
enment. The Bab won many enthusi- 
astic followers, more than twenty 
thousand of which were finally mas- 
sacred by the Islamic clergy and the 
Persian government; the Bab himself 
died a martyr’s death in 1850. 
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In 1863 Baha-ullah announced 
himself to the few remaining fol- 
lowers of the Bab as the teacher that 
had been prophesied. The force of 
both his personality and his message 
soon attracted many people; and once 
again persecution was directed against 
the new teaching. Baha-ullah was 
arrested, deprived of his rights and 
possessions, exiled, and finally im- 
prisoned for life in a Turkish penal 
colony at the foot of Mt. Carmel in 
the Holy Land, where he died, after 
twenty-four years of imprisonment, 
in 1892. During the period of his 
imprisonment he expounded, in some 
one hundred volumes, the principles 
of the religion which is now known 
as the Bahai World Faith and which 
today seems to be one of the few uni- 
fying forces in a world torn by so 
many disunities. Christians, Mos- 
lems, Jews, Hindus, Buddhists, and 
Zoroastrians have become adherents 
of the Bahai teachings; they do not 
thereby reject their own original re- 
ligious faith, but merely acknowl- 
edge that it is but one of the many 
possible pathways to God. 

The Bahai point of view on reli- 
gion is this: from time to time there 
has appeared on earth some divinely 
inspired person (or ‘Manifestation 
of God’’) like Krishna or Buddha or 
Christ, who reveals spiritual truths 
to a portion of mankind. All of these 
great teachers have taught the same 
essential truths about the same God, 
though He has naturally been called 
by different names in different lan- 
guages. Moreover the teachers of 
necessity adapted these truths to meet 
the needs of the people in the pat- 
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ticular country and the particular era 
of history in which they lived. With 
the passing of centuries, rituals and 
dogmas grew up which had little or 
no genuine connection with the orig- 
inal teachings of the founder; con- 
sequently the religions of the world 
as we know them today seem to differ 
completely from one another, even 
though at their point of origin they 
were all essentially the same. These 
apparent differences are thus the 
cause of much unnecessary prejudice, 
hatred, and strife. 

Stripped of the gradual accretions 
and distortions of their followers, 
however, and stripped also of the 
peculiar rules and regulations having 
to do with a particular time and 
place in history, all religions are, 
says Baha-ullah, essentially the same 
truth differently expressed. They may 
be regarded as different facets, or dif- 
ferent emphases, of the same great 
principles which relate man to God 
and to the moral order of the uni- 
verse. 

Religion in this distilled and uni- 
versal sense is, then, according to 
Baha-ullah, the only possible basis 
for a truly civilized community of 
human beings. Since all men are 
children of the same Divine Father 
they are consequently all brothers to 
one another. This brotherhood or 
Oneness of mankind thus becomes 
the pivot around which all the teach- 
ings of the faith revolve. ‘The earth 
is but one country,” wrote Baha- 
ullah, ‘‘and mankind its citizens.” 
Again: “The lovers of mankind, 
these are the superior men, of what- 
ever nation, creed, or color they may 
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be! . . . God is no respecter of per- 
sons on account of either color or 
race . . . Inasmuch as all were cre- 
ated in the image of God, we must 
bring ourselves to realize that all em- 
body divine possibilities.” 

It will be noted that this is the first 
religion in the known history of the 
world which explicitly declares the 
equality of woman to man. All pre- 
vious religious systems placed men 
above women, not usually because of 
the teachings of the founder himself, 
but because of the cultural interpre- 
tations placed upon the teaching by 
the people who surrounded and fol- 
lowed him. It will also be noted that 
—though all other religions imply 
human brotherhood through their 
commandments that men love one 
another—this is the first religion 
which explicitly states that all races 
of people are equal. 

Undoubtedly the absence of ex- 
plicit references to the matter of race 
equality in the great scriptures of the 
world is due to the fact that it is 
only recently that race and national- 
ity have become so paramount an is- 
sue in men’s minds. Cultural forces 
—-particularly the expansion of rapid 
means of transportation and the re- 
sultant breakdown of ancient national 
isolations—have now caused the 
problem to become paramount in the 
political and ethical situation of the 
world; hence the peculiar force of 
Baha-ullah’s teachings with regard 
to it. 

Other interesting aspects of the 
Bahai faith are the absence of a pro- 
fessional clergy; they have teachers, 
but no paid ministers or priests who 


hold their office for life. Unlike most 
other religions, also, it is forbidden 
in the Bahai faith to proselyte, or 
seek to make converts. Teachers who 
go out voluntarily to spread the faith 
receive no pay and support them- 
selves in other ways while on their 
teaching mission. 

The headquarters of the Bahai 
faith in America is located in Wil- 
mette, a suburb of Chicago. Here 
stands a million-dollar temple the 
erection of which was financed en- 
tirely by the voluntary contributions 
of the followers. The temple—a visit 
to which is now included on the 
itinerary of most bus tours of Chi- 
cago—is a beautiful circular struc- 
ture having nine entrances and nine 
aisles leading to the center. This is 
symbolic of the Bahai teaching that 


the nine great world religions are all 
pathways to God. On the outer col- 
umns of the building there are re- 
ligious symbols drawn from all the 
major religions of the world, includ- 
ing the six-pointed star of Judaism, 
the cross of Christianity, and the star 


and crescent of Islam. They are 
placed in rising chronological order, 
to indicate the continuity of religious 
truth throughout the ages. Above 
them all is a nine-pointed star to 
symbolize the coming religious unity 
of the human race. 

In other towns of the United 
States, however, the meeting places 
of the Bahais are far more humble. 
Usually, where the membership is 
large enough to warrant it, a room 
or suite of rooms is rented in some 
downtown office building. Here there 
are held the weekly public meetings 
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and the monthly religious feasts 
which, according to the Bahai calen- 
dar of 19 months with 19 days each, 
fall on the 19th day of each month. 
Fireside meetings and study groups 
supplement the public meetings. 
These are usually held in private 
homes and their object is to study 
more thoroughly the teachings of the 
faith in all its religious and sociolog- 
ical aspects. 

Thousands of Negroes in the 
United States have become members 
of the Bahai faith. An exact census 
of their number is not available since 
Bahais do not consider it important 
to make a distinction between white 
and colored persons. But it is ap- 
parent to anyone who attends a local 
Bahai assembly meeting, of a na- 
tional conference at the temple in 
Wilmette, that Negroes are well-rep- 
resented numerically, and that they 
are accepted unselfconsciously and 
without patronage as equals. 

In many cases this attitude on the 
part of white members has been con- 
sciously and painfully acquired. This 
is particularly true in the case of 
white Southerners, who have been 
attracted to the faith for its One- 
World unifying outlook or for other 
of its basic tenets,.and then find 
themselves faced with the necessity 
of accepting also the tenet of the 
equality of all races. For such peo- 
ple a Bahai meeting is their first ex- 
perience in meeting a Negro as 4 
social equal; the process of gradu- 
ally adjusting their ingrained habit 
patterns to the ideology of their new 
faith is not always an easy one. 
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The terrific cost of providing dual educational systems 
has become a thorny problem for many states and is more than 
they are willing to pay to keep their schools locked tight to Negroes 


Are Universities Capable 


Of Teaching Democracy? 


BY LAFE FRANKLIN ALLEN 


Reprinted from Commonweal 


'w.IKE MANY another ambitious 
L school teacher, 54-year-old 

G. W. McLaurin is willing to 
trade time, dollars and mental effort 
for the professional preference and 
prestige which go with a doctor's de- 
gree in education. 

But unlike his fellow-students at 
the graduate school of the University 
of Oklahoma, McLaurin is a Negro. 
Because of this fact it took a Federal 
Court order last September 29 to pry 
open the university's doors, slammed 
shut on members of his race. Three 
federal judges agreed with McLaurin 
that Oklahoma’s refusal to enroll him, 
a citizen of the state, in its university 
violated his constitutional right of 
“equal protection of the laws’ guar- 
anteed by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. 

But while Oklahoma bowed to the 
letter of the court decision, it tossed 
the spirit of the order right out the 
window. Lest mild-mannered Pro- 
fessor McLaurin contaminate his fel- 
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low scholars, he was given a private 
desk in an anteroom adjoining the 
regular classroom where, by craning 
his neck and cupping his ears, he 
could see and hear what was going on 
in his classes. He was assigned a 
separate table in the Woodrow Wil- 
son dining hall for his meals. After 
checking out books in the university 
library, he was required to return to 
his seat behind the stacks. While 
they didn’t hang a “for colored” sign 
on the wall above McLaurin, they 
might as well have. 

McLaurin, if he wishes, can trace 
the origin of the humiliating condi- 
tions under which he is forced to 
study today to a United States Su- 
preme Court decision of 1896, when 
a Louisiana law requiring segrega- 
tion between Negroes and whites was 
upheld on the theory that segrega- 
tion, as such, was not discriminatory. 
This decision was handed down in 
the case of Plessy v. Ferguson and 
today has become the cornerstone of 
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the elaborate structure of discrimi- 
nation against millions of American 
citizens in schools, places of amuse- 
ment, public conveyances, lodgings 
and restaurants, notwithstanding the 
injunction of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment forbidding a state to deny to 
any person within its jurisdiction 
equal protection of the laws. 

In an opinion which at best can be 
described as intellectually dishonest, 
the majority of our highest court 
dismissed the contention in the Plessy 
case that “the enforced separation of 
the two races stamps the colored race 
with a badge of inferiority.” Argued 
the court: “If this be so, it is not by 
reason of anything found in the act, 
but solely because the colored race 
chooses to put that construction upon 
it.” In a scathing dissent in which 
the hypocrisy of the court majority 
was laid bare, Mr. Justice Harlan, a 
Kentuckian, read his colleagues a lec- 
ture on civil rights which loses 
nothing in appropriateness or time- 
liness in the half-century which has 
elapsed. Declared Harlan: 

“Our Constitution is color blind 
and neither knows nor tolerates 
classes among citizens. In respect of 
civil rights, all citizens are equal be- 
fore the law. The humblest is the 
peer of the most powerful. The law 
regards man as man, and takes no 
account of his surroundings or of his 
color when his civil rights as guar- 
anteed by the supreme law of the 
land are involved. . . . The thin dis- 
guise of ‘equal’ accommodations . . . 
will not mislead anyone, nor atone 
for the wrong this day done.” 

This same “thin disguise of equal 
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accommodations” so bitterly de. 


nounced by Justice Harlan is used to- 


day by 17 states and the District of 
Columbia as legal—if not moral— 
justification for a dual system of edu- 
cation for whites and Negroes. 

On paper, racial segregation as 
practiced in the southern and border 
states simply duplicates educational, 
recreational and other public services. 
Theoretically Negroes and whites are 
accorded facilities which are "'sepa- 
rate but equal.” But in practice, ac- 
cording to the President's Committee 
on Civil Rights, this is one of the 
“outstanding myths of American his- 
tory for it is almost always true that 
while indeed separate, these facilities 
are far from equal." 

For many years following Plessy v. 
Ferguson the court was lenient in its 
construction of what the Fourteenth 
Amendment required in the way of 
“equal” accommodations when racial 
segregation was prescribed by a state. 
But in 1914 in McCabe v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co., the court 
held that an Oklahoma law did not 
accord equal accommodations to Ne- 
groes and whites when it permitted 
railroads to operate sleeping, dining 
and chair cars for the exclusive use 
of one race without at the same time 
providing similar facilities on de- 


“mand for the use of the other race. 


This trend toward insistence upon 
equal facilities in states. practicing 
racial segregation reached a climax in 
1938 in the famous Gaines case, in 
which the court ruled that if the 
state of Missouri chose to provide 
within its borders specialized educa- 
tional facilities for citizens of one 
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race, it must make similar provisions 
within its borders for citizens of 
other races. This decision left Mis- 


' souri the choice of two alternatives: 


either admit Negro Lloyd Gaines to 
the law school of the University of 
Missouri, or provide him with sub- 
stantially equal facilities within the 
borders of the state. Missouri chose 
the second alternative, opening a Ne- 
gro law school in St. Louis as a 
branch of Lincoln University, the 
state’s institution for higher educa- 
tion of Negroes located at Jefferson 
City. 

And on January 12, 1948, the high 
court relied upon the doctrine estab- 
lished in the Gaines case when it 
tuled unanimously that the state of 
Oklahoma must afford legal training 
to 23-year-old Ada Lois Sipuel, honor 
graduate of Oklahoma’s Langston 
University for Negroes. 

The Sipuel mandate went further 
than the Gaines decision in: that it 
ordered the state of Oklahoma to pro- 
vide a legal education for Miss Sipuel 
“as soon as it does for applicants of 
any other group.” No such time 
limit was specified in the Gaines case. 
The decision was handed down only 
two weeks before the beginning of a 
new semester at the University of 
Oklahoma law school. That Okla- 
homa could set up a segregated law 
school within this period equal to the 
facilities available at the state uni- 
versity seemed impossible. Miss 
Sipuel’s enthusiasm at the prospect of 
beginning her law studies at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma after a two-year 
court battle appeared justified. Even 
her ecstatic observation, “‘O, it’s a 
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wonderful Constitution,” seemed not 
out of place. But Miss Sipuel’s joy 
was short-lived. On January 17, 
1948, the Oklahoma Supreme Court 
tuled that a law school must be set 
up for her within the state but in ac- 
cordance with state statutes requiring 
racial segregation in schools. 

Two days later the Oklahoma State 
Regents for Higher Education estab- 
lished a Negro School of Law in 
Oklahoma City as a branch of Lang- 
ston Negro University. Classrooms 
were established at the state capitol 
buildiag, and the regents planned to 
bring, instructors from the state uni- 
versity at Norman, 20 miles away, to 
cach Miss Sipuel and any other Ne- 
groes who showed up for instruction. 
A resolution adopted by the Board 
of Regents specified that ‘the course 
of study and the standards for said 
School of Law shall be substantially 
equal to the course of study and 
standards now in existence at the 
University of Oklahoma.” 

When it passed its high-sounding 
resolution, the Oklahoma Board of 
Regents was merely following the 
time-honored custom of other states 
which operate dual educational sys- 
tems—as if by administrative or 
legislative fiat the standards of Negro 
education could be elevated auto- 
matically to those afforded whites. 
For example, in the spring of 1939 
the chairman of the appropriations 
committee of the lower house of the 
Missouri Legislature introduced a 
bill, one section of which read, “The 
curators of Lincoln University are 
given the right to make Lincoln Uni- 
versity equal to the University of 
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Missouri.” And in 1946, when He- 
man Sweatt was unsuccessfully chal- 
lenging Texas’ ban on Negro stu- 
dents at the state university, Texas 
officials promptly changed the name 
of their Negro Prairie View College 
to Prairie View University to create 
the illusion of equality of facilities. 
The fact that law, medicine or engi- 
neering courses were not available at 
the new “‘university’’ seemed of little 
moment. Weren't perfectly adequate 
courses in blacksmithing, laundering 
and broom-making available at Prai- 
rie View? 

Miss Sipuel spurned the jerry-built 
law school at Oklahoma City. In- 
stead, in a petition filed by her law- 
yers last January 26, she sought a 
writ of mandamus from the U. S. 
Supreme Court to force Oklahoma to 
allow her to enroll in classes in the 
state university. She contended that 
creation of a law school for Negroes 
did not meet the Supreme Court 
command; that “one student’ could 
not constitute a law school and that 
it was ‘completely impossible”’ to set 
up a law school within one week 
which would conform with the equal- 
protection clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. On February 16, the 
court declined to order the immedi- 
ate enrollment of Miss Sipuel at the 
University of Oklahoma law school, 
tuling that the Oklahoma courts 
would have to pass on her conten- 
tions before it would consider her 
case any further. The Sipuel case 
will probably be fought through to 
the Supreme Court once again, giving 
credence to Miss Sipuel’s wry obser- 
vation before the recent New York 
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Herald Tribune Forum: “It looks as 
though I may be an old woman be. 
fore I become a lawyer.” 

The Sipuel case differs from the 
McLaurin case. No attempt was 
made by the state of Oklahoma to set 
up a Negro graduate school in edu. 
cation. 

Although the Supreme Court was 
adamant in its stand for equal fa- 
cilities for Negroes in both the 
Gaines and Sipuel cases, it completely 
ducked the issue as to whether state 
segregation laws are constitutional 
under the Fourteenth Amendment. 
This begging of the question must 
seem singular indeed to many 
thoughtful Americans who, try as 
they might, cannot conceive the pos- 
sibility of maintaining equal facilities 
for Negroes separate from those for 
whites. The facilities would seem 
unequal by the very nature of seg- 
regation, a fact neatly underscored in 
the Sipuel case by Justice Jackson, 
who remarked during the hearing 
that a law school with one student 
would not provide ‘much of a law 
education.” 

If the Supreme Court in its decis- 
ions in the Plessy and subsequent 
cases felt that it could not go so far 
as to say that segregation is discrimi- 
nation, it still could have followed its 
present rule by a slight change in 
dicta which would have been infin- 
itely more fair to Negroes than the 
precedent which now exists. The 
court could have said that segrega- 
tion will be presumed to be discrim- 
inaiory unless proof is submitted to 
the contrary. The burden of proving 
that educational facilities are in fact 
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would then rest upon the state 
which maintained the facilities, rather 
than upon the Negro citizen, whose 
limited financial resources often pre- 
dude fighting his case through the 
courts. 

Of. course, under any such pro- 
cedure as the one suggested it might 
be difficult for 11 southern states to 
explain why they spent from two to 
seven times as much money annually 
for the education of whites as for Ne- 
groes. It might tax the forensic skill 
of spokesmen for the dual education 
states to make clear to the bench why 
their median expenditures per stand- 
atd classroom unit per year was 
$1;166 for white schools and only 
$477 for Negro schools. Officials of 
the state of Mississippi might be hard 
pressed to tell the judges how they 
expected to provide “equal” facilities 
for Negro and white pupils when 
they paid their white school teachers 
an average of $1,107 each year com- 
pared to $342 for Negroes. Even 
in Washington, D. C., where rhetoric 
flows like wine, representatives of 
the Jim Crow school system would 
possibly spend uncomfortable hours 
defending to the satisfaction of the 
courts the proposition that equal op- 
portunity for Negroes and whites 
existed in our capital when white 
school buildings have a capacity 27 
per cent greater than actual enroll- 
ment, while in the Negro schools en- 
tollment exceeds building capacity 
by 8 per cent. 

The plain, unvarnished truth is 
that eq. lity of education in the dual 
education states simply does not exist. 
Southerners themselves are the first 
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to admit this fact, even if our Su- 
preme Court declines to recognize: it. 
For example, at the annual meeting 
of the Conference of Deans of South- 
ern Graduate Schools in Birmingham, 
Ala., on October 29, 1945, one of the 
resolutions passed recognized “that 
the graduate programs available for 
Negroes are far from adequate.” In 
an editorial comment following the 
Sipuel decision, in which it urged 
the admission of qualified Negro 
graduate students to Oklahoma’s in- 
stitutions of higher learning, the 
Tulsa Tribune described the state’s 
ali-Negro university at Langston as 
“understaffed, overcrowded,  run- 
down and ill-equipped.” Continued 
the Tribune: “It is stuck out on a 
miserable hillside as far away from 
any sizable town as possible. It 
seems to have been designed to dis- 
courage attendance.” Denouncing 
the “deliberate neglect’’ of school fa- 
cilities for Negroes in the South, the 
Jackson, Miss., Daily News termed 
the great disparity in expenditures for 
white and Negro education as “not 
only shameful, but in flagrant viola- 
tion of decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court.” 

Admittedly progress has been 
made in financing Negro schools in 
recent years. But as Professors John 
K. Norton and Eugene S. Lawlor 
pointed out in their Unfinished Busi- 
ness In American Education, the 
present situation represents progress 
only in that it is not as bad as it used 
to be. Said Norton and Lawlor: 

“So long as the majority of Negro 
schools have less than $500 per class- 
room unit per year [the median 
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expenditure for the unsegregated 
schools of the north and the west is 
$2,199 per classroom unit per year} 
for their support, and so long as hun- 
dreds of thousands of Negro children 
get so little schooling that they fail 
even to achieve literacy, we have not 
taken more than the first step in re- 
solving ‘an American dilemma.’ ” 

Despite the reluctance of the Su- 
preme Court to come to grips with 
the question of the constitutionality 
of racial segsegation, its mandate in 
the Gaines and Sipuel cases that Ne- 
groes be given facilities equal to 
those of whites may ultimately make 
the cost of maintaining dual educa- 
tional systems more than southern 
taxpayers are willing or able to pay. 
Signs of this trend became apparent 
in the wake of the Sipuel decision. 
For example, the application of a 
Negro for admission to the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas law school was ap- 
proved early this year. Trustees of 
the University of Delaware voted 
this year to admit Negroes to certain 
courses of study not available at the 
Delaware State College for Negroes 
at Dover. And last March a commit- 
tee of six deans from the University 
of Oklahoma and Oklahoma A. & M. 
College recommended to the State 
Regents for Higher Education that 
Negroes be permitted to enroll in the 
state’s graduate schools. 

States which practice racial segre- 
gation can gain-little financial solace 
from looking at the experience of 
the state of Missouri, which, with a 
Negro population of only 6 per cent 
of its total, has gone to fantastic 
lengths—and expense—to keep its 


school system lily white. In addition 
to its regular arts and science curricu- 
lum for Negroes, the state set up a 
Negro law school in 1939, a Negro 
gtaduate school in 1940 and a Negro 
school of journalism in 1941—all as 
an aftermath of the Gaines case. 

In Missouri, where “‘a separate but 
equal’’ law school has had its longest 
test, it costs $807 annually for the 
education of each Negro law student 
compared to $228 a year for each 
white law student. The crusading 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, which re- 
vealed these figures after a recent 
study of the Lincoln law school, de: 
clared editorially: ‘High as the $807 
figure is, it stands to go much higher. 
The Negro law school is housed in 
inadequate quarters, as the Post-Dis- 
patch investigation showed. Already 
the curators of Lincoln University 
have asked the Missouri Legislature 
for $400,000 to erect a law school. 
Erect such a building and the cost 
per pupil for the 44 Negroes now 
studying law in St. Louis . . . would 
jump high above $807 a year.” 

Admitting Negroes to the Univer- 
sity of Missouri graduate schools, 
concluded the Post-Dispatch was tha 
“one best way’’ to correct an “ex- 
pensive error.” This “error” of 
which the Post-Dispatch spoke might 
become infinitely more expensive 
should qualified Negroes demand, 
for example, such training as mining 
and metallurgy, engineering or medi- 
cine—courses not offered at Lincolit 
University. 

What argument could possibly 
convince a discerning foreign ob 
server that the United States is an 
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exemplar of equality of rights when 
in 17 of our 48 states and in our 
nation’s capital some 10,000,000 
Negro citizens are not considered fit 
to associate with white citizens in the 
acquisition of knowledge? Accord- 
ing to the President's Committee on 
Civil Rights: ‘No argument or ra- 
tionalization can alter this basic 
fact: A law which forbids a group 
of American citizens to associate with 
other citizens in the ordinary course 
of daily living creates inequalities 
by imposing a caste system on the 
minority group.” 

The sooner the people of the 
United States and their Supreme 
Court acknowledge this manifest fact, 
the sooner we can urge with integrity 


the adoption by the rest of the world 
of the principles of democracy to 
which Americans have supposedly 
dedicated themselves. 

Whatever may be one’s views on 
the thorny problem of racial segre- 
gation, there seems to be only one 
possible answer to the question posed 
earlier this year, ironically by Dean 
Laurence Hasbrouck Snyder of the 
graduate school at the University of | 
Oklahoma: “If universities, which 
are supposedly the epitome of culture | 
and learning in our society, cannot 
practice the principles of democracy 
and illustrate them by example, 
where in the world will they be illus- 
trated and practiced ?” 


Copyright, The Commonweal 
(January 21, 1949) 


No on Morticians 


THE MORTICIANS made one capita! mistake at the start of 
'r distinguished career: they neglected to register their new name 


as a trademark. 


smarter. 


As a result, it is in the public domain, and anyone 
who chooses to do so may use it. 


The realtors were a good deal 


Realtor is their private property, and whenever any un- 


authorized person cabhages it, their lawyers clamp down on him 


hard. 


Indeed, they even pursue and afflict newspapers and maga- 
zines that apply it inadveriently *v a heathen and a stranger. 


This, 


I cuppose, accounts for the fact thet Negro real-estate agents have 


had to invent a name of their own; 


to wit, realist. But Negro 


undertakers are tree to use mortician in a wide and lavish way, and 
they do so everywhere in the United States. 
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H. L. Mencken, New Yorker 
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BIRDLAND and LULLABY IN RHYTHM 
by Charlie Ventura Orchestra (RCA 
Victor). New sounds in music by 
female vocalist Jackie Cain and 
pianist Roy Kral highlight fast, bop- 
pish Birdland. Top instrumental solo 

stint is credited to trombonist Benny 

Green. Lullaby has straight vocal intro 

by Jackie, followed by more bop lyrics 

from Cain and Kral on slower Ventura 
rendition. 


FULLER BOP MAN and TROPICANA 
by James Moody and his Bop Men 
(Blue Note). Fuller is good but not 
exciting bop, has boost from Ernie 
Henry's alto. Afro-Cuban tempo 
paces Tropicana with the late Chano 

Pozo's bongo drums getting big play. 


COCKTAILS FOR TWO and BEAN AND 
THE BOYS by Coleman Hawkins 
Quintette and Octette (Rondo). 
Cocktails spins off on piano chords 
before getting into topnotch Haw- 
kins tenor stint on slow favorite. 

Backing is balanced. Bopping gaits Bean 

a fast tune with spotlight on ride solos. 


BOPIN’ BOP PART | and Il with BeBop 
All-Stars (Black & White). Part I 
has the tricky tenor of Lucky Thomp- 
son on bop tune with groovy support 
from pianist Jimmy Bunn. Jack 
McVea's tenor heads in on Part JI. 

Trumpeter Howard McGhee, guitarist 

Irving Ashby and bassist Red Callender 

share honors on side. 

GOOD WOMAN BLUES and RIFFIN’ AT 
THE SAVOY with Tab Smith and his 
Orchestra (Manor). Blues is stereo- 
typed version, has Smith vocal. 
Faster ensemble stylings open Réffin’ 
with Tab’s alto highlighted. 


WARM COOL RIGID 
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LAZY MORNIN’ and KEYBOARD KAPERS 
by Earl (Fatha) Hines Swingtette 
(MGM). Moody Mornin’ showcases 
trumpet-like Hines piano behind bal- 
anced backing on slow ditty. A rhyth- 
mic jamboree covers Kapers with an 

Earl takeoff on 88's spacing trick solo 

ideas. 

BOW-WOW-WOW and AT OUR FIRE- 
PLACE by Deek Watson and Brown 
Dots (Manor). Wow is a roly-poly 
novelty at fast pace with Deek tck- 
ing vocal highlight. Side misses, 
Watson leads Fireplace a_ slower, 

slightly better pressing. 

ALL OF ME and WOULD YOU HURT ME 
NOW by Savannah Churchill and 
Four Tunes (Manor). Me has sul- ° 
try-voiced Churchill vocal on old fav- 
orite. Backing is best support effort 
by group to date. Quartet harmon- 

izipg is off on Now with tag from Sa- 

vannah on slower tune. 

IN A SENTIMENTAL MOOD and MY 

g, SILENT LOVE by Billy Eckstine Or- 
chestra (National). Both were 
cut in 1947 when ‘Mr. B.’’ fronted 
his bop-flavored band. pe is old 
Ellington favorite, has able backing 

and topnotch Eckstine vocal. Flip is 

Love, another oldie. With large band 

and added string compliment nation’s 

Number One male vocalist turns in styl- 

ish job. 

KING COLE AT THE PIANO Album 
(Capitol). Scintitating keyboard styl- 
ings by Nat make these six sides rare 
gems in jazz collecting. Sextette 
moves off on Three Little Words, a 
medium-fast oldtimer. I’// Never Be 

The Same is slow, has some keen Cole 

phrasings. Nat's first nine bars set gait 

for These Foolish Things, another slow 
favorite with balanced 88 chords from 
intro to fadeout. Cole Capers features 
maestro’s flying fingers accepted tricks. 
Best side in album is How High The 
Moon which gets bouncy rendition. 
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Graduation of first Negro from Annapolis Naval Academy 
focuses new attention on brilliant record of Negro sailors 


The Navy’s Debt To The Negro 


By LLOYD WENDT 


Reprinted from Chicago Tribune 


O HIS Naval Academy class- 
Wesley A. Brown was 

another midshipman being grad- 
uated in the upper one-third of his 
dass) Then, like the rest of them, 
he went to sea, saluted lieutenants 
(j.g-), and listened carefully to the 
wisdom of veteran navy chief petty 
oficers. In time he'll attend other 
navy schools. Some day, he may be- 
come an admiral. 

But to those who have followed 
young Brown’s career since he left 
Dunbar High school in Washington, 
D. C., his graduation from Annap- 
olis is a major triumph. Wesley A. 
Brown was the first Negro to com- 
plete the course at the United States 
Naval Academy in its 104 years of 
history. 

This achievement is being greeted 
with satisfaction by those eager for 
greater opportunity for Negroes in 
American life. In Wesley Brown's 
success they see not only a fine ac- 


LLOYD WENDT is on the staff of the 
Chicago Tribune, co-author of the book 
Lords of the Levee. He served in the 
Navy during the war. 
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complishment by a deserving Negro 
youth, but dramatic evidence of 
changing American attitudes. 

Slight, quiet-spoken Midshipman 
Brown, however, has no wish to be 
symbolic of attitudes or accomplish- 
ment. He entered the academy be- 
cause he wanted to become a naval! 
officer. His ambition is to be a good 
officer. He was not set apart from 
his classmates during his four years 
at the academy, and he says there is 
no point in making an exhibit of him 
now. 

Like Wesley Brown, the academy 
officials are not inclined to point up 
the fact that a Negro midshipman is 
being graduated for the first time 
since the Naval Academy was founded 
in 1845. Navy policy prohibits dis- 
tinction because of race, a policy 
minority groups have been urging for 
years. Late in World War II the 
navy revived a policy of integrating 
all personnel, regardless of race, for 
the first time since the American 
Revolution. Today, on ships at sea, 
Negroes and whites serve together 
without distinction. They share 
duties and quarters and they mess to- 
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gether. At Annapolis, fount of navy 
attitudes, it is anticipated that the 
policy is a permanent one. As of 
four years ago, the policy of integra- 
tion starts there. 

“Wesley Brown has succeeded htre 
at Annapolis because he is_ intel- 
lectually qualified and has a most ex- 
cellent character,” says Rear Adm. 
James L. Halloway, commandant. 

The navy policy, which is by no 
means perfectly applied in all nooks 
of the service at the moment, is 
nevertheless one to increase oppor- 
tunities for Negroes in both commis- 
sioned and enlisted categories. 

Many persons will recall that in 
104 years only six Negro boys have 
been admitted to Annapolis and that 
five of them preferred to resign after 
a few weeks. They also may remem- 
ber the complaints during World 
War I and in the early part of 
World War II that Negroes were 
segregated by all the military services 
and many were given duties beneath 
their capabilities. 

Changes have come slowly to the 
most conservative of the military 
services, but, once adopted, they are 
being firmly applied. 

It is only in recent years, as a mat- 
ter of fact, that some navy brass 
concluded that whites and Negroes 
could not work and live together on 
shipboard, or that Negroes lacked 
aptitude for a seafaring life. Stu- 
dents of navy history know that the 
role of the Negro in the United 
States navy was an important one 
back in the days when American 
frigates were the best fighters on the 


seven seas. 
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In the Revolutionary war, for ex. 
ample, more than 1,500 Negroes 
served in the navy of the united 
colonies. They were not designated 
as Negroes in the service, but simply 
were listed as members of ship's 
pany. Their race was indicated later 
when many were given the status of 
free men for their service to the new 
nation. 

It has been estimated that one- 
sixth of the American naval per- 
sonnel in the War of 1812 were 
Negro and Commodore Perry was 
among the commanders who praised 
the ability and valor of Negro sailors. 
“When America has such tars,”’ wrote 
Perry after describing an act of hero- 
ism by one of his Negro gunners, 
“she has little to fear from tyrants of 
the ocean.” 

In the Civil War, nearly 50,000 
Negroes were in the Union navy, 
and many served even in the Con- 
federate forces, according to Lt. Den- 
nis D. Nelson, U.S.N.R., historian 
of the Negro’s role in the services. 

One crack Virginia pilot was Rob- 
ert Smalls, who was assigned to the 
gunboat Planter by the Confederate 
navy. In May, 1862, Smalls and 
eight comrades, with five women and 
three children as passengers, took the 
Planter out of Charleston harbor, 
evaded the guns of the shore battery, 
and headed for the Union fleet block- 
ading the harbor. 

The Union vessels opened fire, but 
Smalls skilfully avoided a hit until 
he was able to convince the Union 
commander that he intended to de- 
liver up the ship. From that time 
on the Planter fought on the Union 
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side, with Smalls in command. His 
exploit captured the imagination of 
the north, When a camp for the 
training of Negro recruits was es- 
tablished at Great Lakes Naval train- 
ing station in World War II. it was 
named for Robert Smalls. 

Navy records indicate that many 
of the Negroes in Civil war crews 
received awards for conspicuous gal- 
lantry. Following the war, however, 
as the naval forces were reduced, the 
proportion of Negroes in the service 
declined even further. 

It was not until World War I. that 
Negroes again were accepted into the 
navy in large numbers, and at that 
time a segregation policy was insti- 
tuted. Writes Lt. Nelson: 

“The navy, as well as army author- 
ities, reflected the same attitudes, prej- 
udices, and other un-American qual- 
ities of their civilian counterparts in 
the national community to completely 
subordinate Negroes and, following 
the trends towards national racial 


_ consciousness, brought into existence, 


for the first time in the history of the 
United States navy, specific policies 
and practices of segregation, separa- 
tion, and the limiting of Negro per- 
sonnel to a specific division of labor 
—the messman branch.” 

Nevertheless, about 10,000 Ne- 
groes volunteered for service in the 
navy during World War I. Despite 
the complaints when the war ended, 
both the navy and the army con- 
tinued their World War I. policies, 
which remained in effect at the out- 
break of World War II. 

In the new conflict, the members 
of the messmen’s corps quickly found 
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opportunity to demonstrate their 
abilities as fighters. Among the early 
heroes was Dorie Miller, mess at- 
tendant aboard the U. S. S. West 
Virginia, who, amid the flames of 
the bombed ship, manned a machine 
gun and fought the attacking Jap 
planes until ordered to abandon ship 
by his dying captain. 

Another was Leonard Roy Har- 
mon, mess attendant aboard the UV. S. 
S. San Francisco, who sacrificed his 
life to save wounded shipmates dur- 
ing a battle with Japanese forces. 
Both men were awarded the navy 
cross, Harmon posthumously, and 
later the navy named a warship for 
Harmon. 

The assignment of Negro steward’s 
mates to gun crews and other battle 
stations demonstrated to many naval 
officers in combat areas that integ¢a- 
tion is successful and that the Negro 
makes an excellent fighting man. 
This conclusion was not accepted by 
many training officers in the United 
States, however, and it was not until 
the war was almost over that a pro- 
gram of complete integration was un- 
dertaken at Great Lakes Naval train- 
ing station. 

The results were excellent. New 
mixed companies won battalion hon- 
ors. A company of whites and 
Negroes voted a Negro sailor the 
honor man at the conclusion of its 
training program. Said Capt. Bond, 
commanding officer of the service 
schools: ‘Segregation was an egregi- 
ous error. It was un-American and 
inefficient—a waste of money and 
man power.” 

Having learned by experience, the 
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navy began correcting its error. A 
new policy was started, but too late 
to make much numerical impression 
in World War II. Most Negroes 
continued to be in special service 
groups or to serve as messmen. Only 
58 became commissioned officers; 
only three Negro girls received com- 
missions, two as Waves and one in 
the nurse corps. 

But the new navy program is slow- 
ly proving effective in peace time. 
Negro enlisted men not only are 
serving on exactly the same basis as 
the enlisted whites, but they are given 
equal opportunity to enter the various 
special schools. That they fully jus- 
tify the mew opportunities is indi- 
cated in the instance of Herbert G. 
Odom, of New York, one of the first 
Negroes to enter the electronic tech- 
nician’s mate school at Great Lakes. 
He was graduated as the honor man 
of his class. 

Chances for commissions still are 
few in the peace time navy or marine 
corps. But there are Negro commis- 
stoned officers now on duty: Ensign 
Edith De Voe in the navy nurse 
corps, Ensign Charles Teal, of Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Ia., a Yale N. R. O. T. C. 
graduate; Ensign John Lee, of In- 
dianapolis, a navy V-12 graduate; 2d 
Lt. John Rudder, the first Negro ma- 
rine officer; and Lt. Dennis D, Nel- 
son, U. S.N. R. 

Lt. Nelson is an enthusiastic sales- 
man of navy opportunities for Negro 
youth. Both his sons, Dennis, III., 
and Charles A. Nelson will enter 
Annapolis this fall, the former hav- 
ing been appointed by Rep. Adam C, 
Powell, Jr., of New York, the latter 
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by Rep. William L. Dawson of Illi- 
nois. 

Lt. Nelson’s father was an em- 
ploye of the navy department and his 
father-in-law, Charles Stewart, was a 
seaman aboard the Maine when it 
was blown up in Havana harbor. 
Nelson, a graduate of Howard uni- 
versity, naturally chose the navy 
when he volunteered for service in 
World War II. 

He was assigned to recruiting duty 
at Nashville, Tenn., then, after a 
year of teaching in navy schools, he 
was selected for officer candidate 
school at Great Lakes. Commissioned 
as an ensign, Nelson ran a school for 
illiterates before shipping to Eniwe- 
tok, where he commanded a logistics 
support unit. There were white and 
Negro officers in Nelson’s command. 

When the war ended, Lt. Nelson 
elected to remain in the navy. Back 
in Washington he made a study of 
the Negro in naval service which he 
offered as a manuscript thesis at 
Howard university. 

Lt. Nelson’s experience tends to 
prove that the navy is completely 
sincere about its integration policy, 
which some Negro organizations have 


doubted from time to time. In pre- 


paring his thesis, he pulled no 
punches. In his arraignment of the 
navy officer who particularly insisted 
on segregation in the early part of 
World War II., Nelson pointed out 
in his thesis that, while the navy has 
finally adopted an excellent policy 
relative to the Negro, it has been 
slow to insist the policy be carried 
out in all parts of the service. He 
credits the navy with progress, and 
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indicates his belief that, despite pres- 
ent disadvantages in some respects, 
the navy now offers good opportuni- 
ties to Negro youth. 

The remarkable thing about this 
objective but frank study, in which 
a junior officer dares to criticize the 
entire naval establishment, is that 
the navy department has published 
and distributed Nelson's study in 
monograph form, uncensored! At 
the same time, Nelson is called upon 
for advice relative to the Negro in 
naval service. 

The acceptance of Nelson’s work 
has demonstrated to the naval estab- 
lishment that the old World War I. 
policy relating to the Negro is dead. 
At the same time, the graduation of 
Wesley A. Brown from Annapolis 
helps to dramatize to the general 
public that the old attitudes have 
been revised. 

Like Nelson, Midshipman Brown 
has always been fond of the navy, 
but it seemed at one time he'd follow 
an army career. Born in Baltimore, 
he attended Dunba High school in 
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Washington and there became cadet 
colonel in the R.O. T. C. Although 
he worked as a messenger in the navy 
department after school hours, Brown 
enlisted in the army at the age of 17 
after his graduation from high school 
in 1944, 

He was assigned to specialized 
training in the engineering school of 
Howard university and while there 
learned that he could take a competi- 
tive examination for an Annapolis 
appointment to be made by Rep. 
Adam C. Powell, Jr., congressman 
from New York City. Brown won 
the competition and received the ap- 
pointment from Rep. Powell. 

Midshipman Brown's success at 
Annapolis, Lt. Nelson’s work in the 
navy department, and the excellent 
records made by Negro enlisted per- 
sonnel in various navy schools have 
helped to convince navy officials that 
their new policy is the proper one. 
At the same time, the navy is rewin- 
ning the good will of the Negroes. 


Copyright. Tribune 
May 29, 1949) 
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AFRICA 


T A TRIBAL TALKFEST in Kenya one day, a grizzled 
elder rose up and addressed visiting Ralph J. Bunche, 
United Nations mediator. He summed up recollections of his 


boyhood. 


His mother, the native recalled, had described how members 


of the tribe, the Kikuyus of the East African plateau, had been 
seized by strangers in the days long before. They had been 
taken away in small boats along ‘the small water,’’ presumably 
the Nile. The tribe heard later that the captives had then been 
spirited across ‘‘a big water,” probably the Red Sea, into slavery. 
But now here was Dr. Bunche, the elder went on, and he be- 
stowed upon the American who was the grandson of a slave 
a tribal name, Karioki—''he who has returned from the dead.” 

Peter Kihss, New York Herald-Tribune 


MISSIONARY had been captured by a cannibal tribe 

and was already in the cooking pot when the chief offered 
him a last chance: ‘Show me something that I have never seen 
before and I will spare you.” 

The reverend gentleman took out his cigarette lighter, and as 
he flicked the wheel on the flint, a flame blossomed from the 
wick. 

The chief was amazed. ‘You can go freely,” he told the 
missionary. ‘That's the first one I've seen that works first time.” 

N.A.N.A. 


STRANGE BELIEF still prevalent among many tribes 
in West Africa is that a person has two souls—one 
within himself and one within some wild animal. If either the 


person or the animal becomes sick, or dies, the natives believe 
that the other will suffer likewise. In Nigeria not long ago, 
an Englishman on a hunting trip was brought before a tribal 
court and fined $25 for causing the death of a fat healthy native 


woman. A few hours before she died, he had fatally shot a 


female hippopotamus near the village. 


HE KUANYAMA Ambo (a tribe in Southwest Africa) 
have gone modern. They have started beating their wives. 
This is a radical change from former times. It used to be 
that when one of the wives of a Kuanyama headsman got out 
of line, he just buried her alive. They had a: big surplus of 
women, anyway. 

All this goes to show how far civilization has advanced in 

the last 5,000 yrs. 
Associated Press 
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Students at Wellesley’s all-girl school were hard-headed and skeptical realists, 
but their views shifted when they were finally convinced that 


race similarities are greater than differences 


Civil Rights Goes To College 


BY FRED M. HECHINGER 


Reprinted from Washington Post 


RESIDENT TRUMAN'S civil 

rights program has turned the 

“race issue” into the hottest con- 
gressional problem. But when the 
matter is thrashed out on Capitol 
Hill, Congressmen might do well to 
study the findings and reports of Mrs. 
Mary Ellen Goodman, member of the 
Wellesley College sociology faculty. 
They might also profitably talk to 
some of Mrs. Goodman's undergrad- 
uate students of her course, ““The Ne- 
gro in the United States.” 

There are two democratic ways of 
dealing with discrimination: combat 
it with education and outlaw it with 
legislation. Neither of the two proc- 
esses can be successful by itself, and 
even a combined attack will not work 
overnight miracles. But used in com- 
bination, the long-range results are 
hopeful. 

Although here is the job of the 
educator and scholar, Mrs. Goodman 
calls civil rights legislation “terribly 
important.” ‘It won't do the job,” 
she told me. “Yes, there will be vio- 
lations of the law. But it is an inevit- 
able part without which progress is 
completely impossible. Legislation 
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does not—as so many well-meaning 
people suggest—antagonize the prej- 
udiced. Americans are basically law- 
abiding people. They obey all reason- 
able legislation. There will not be 
any real fight against ‘mass-ap- 
proval.’”’ 

There is no need for guesswork 
concerning the effect of civil rights 
legislation. Mrs. Goodman reminds 
us that fair employment practices 
legislation has already demonstrated 
the true results. Although there had 
been batteries of threats by employ- 
ers, none was carried out. Whatever 
violations occur, have moved ‘“‘under- 
ground.” But more important, the 
records show that the over-all «conse- 
quences were beneficial to all con- 
cerned. 

In her own classes the theory was 
borne out. None of the girls had 
previously had any direct and per- 
sonal contact with Negroes, except 
perhaps in a servant-master relation- 
ship. Many were inevitably saddled 
with the usual prejudices and inhibi- 
tions. But almost all students went 
to work with open and scientific 
minds. And none of them—fortu- 
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nately—started out with starry-eyed 
sentimentality. 

“At’ first I was afraid that my 
course would be packed with flag- 
waving do-gooders,” said the scholar. 
“Fortunately, they turned out to be 
pretty skeptical and hard-headed real- 
ists who needed to be convinced by 
facts.” 

But when the course ended, many 
personal viewpoints had _ shifted. 
“Negroes are not so different after 
all,’ said one of the students who 
had obviously changed her mind. 
“The similarities are greater than the 
differences. After direct contact it is 
easy to forget that you are talking to 
somebody you have been taught to 
regard as different.” 

The course demands extensive field 
research. Every student may select her 
own investigation. Boston and all the 
surrounding towns and villages are 
the laboratory. There are no limits to 
the time and the type of research. 

The subjects range from housing 
and employment to crime and law; 
from Negro health to Negro culture; 
from newspapers to the arts; from 
the “black ghetto” of the slums to 
the colored soldier in the United 
States Army. Every book—from 
scientific doctorates to the most recent 
novels such as Kingsblood Royal—is 
part of the bibliography of the course. 
The racial conflicts of every country 
and continent furnish the ‘‘past ex- 
perience.” 

Perhaps most startling were the 
findings reported by students who 
“assigned themselves” to bi-racial 
groups and settlement houses. There 
was an initial shock of disappoint- 
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ment: the girls had hoped to take 
back to class a set of iron-clad rules 
and test tube reports. All they found 
were examples. But the examples 
shaped into patterns. 

Race “awareness,” they discovered, 
began at the age of 3 to 5. It was not 
something born within the child, but 
outside influences implanted the sense 
of ‘different color’ at an early age. 

Negro children, the girls found, 
felt the race consciousness more keen- 
ly and sooner. But the reason was not 
a “‘racial’”’ difference; it was the re- 
sult of strong social pressures and 
fears which forced Negro parents to 
hand on “racial awareness” to their 
children as a_ protective measure. 
Without early warning the youngsters 
would “get hurt’ within the dis- 
criminatory society. 

A real source of disappointment 
was the average attitude of white 
parents. While they accepted the bi- 
racial school, they were generally not 
sympathetic toward it. It was simply 
. matter of taking what was avail- 
able. 

Nor were the Boston school au- 
thorities helpful. Wellesley students 
were flatly denied the right to do any 
research in the public schools. Said 
Mrs. Goodman: ‘There seems to be 
general suspicion of all research— 
coupled with a doubtful ostrich pol- 
icy. The attitude appears to be: why 
investigate? We have_no problems.” 
It is unfortunate that serious and 
scholarly work for the good of the 
entire community is at times blocked 
by the smugness of the self-styled 
guardians of the community. 
Copyright, Washington Post (March 13, 1949) 
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Juanita Hall was getting ready for her big moment 
as far back as she can remember and then all of a sudden 
she reached for stardom in Broadway’s hit musical, ‘South Pacific’ 


THE RIGHT VOICE 
FOR THE RIGHT ROLE 


Reprinted from Time 


T 14, a fat, bright-eyed little 
Negro girl from Keyport, 
N. J. rolled into Manhattan 


with a high-school diploma in her 


hand, and an idea in her head that 
she would become a “high dramatic 
soprano.” But the big time was hard 
to break into: Juanita Hall was 35 
before she padded onto a Broadway 
stage as Bloody Mary, the betel- 
chewing Tonkinese mama in South 
Pacific and stole a considerable piece 
of that smash hit from Mary Martin 
and Ezio Pinza. 

And then the big time began really 
bringing fat returns to Juanita. 

In the genteel bedlam of Manhat- 
tan’s Café Society (six nights a week, 
after the curtain rung down on South 
Pacific), she was making her own 
solo hit. Slick-haired, flat-faced Jua- 
nita just hauled off from the micro- 
phone, braced her 61 inches and 165 
pounds, and let the customers have it 
in a full, strong voice that ranged 
easily from deep purple to high yel- 
low. She moaned Am I Blue and her 
own Lament over Love, and usually 
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she gave them Bali Ha’'i and Happy 
Talk, her South Pacific hits. Offstage, 
she had nothing but happy talk: ‘‘De- 
spite all you can say, when you are 
ready, you’ will get the right role.” 

Juanita was getting ready as far 
back as she can remember. Her 
grandmother landed her first part, the 
role of the Christ child in a Christ- 
mas play: “Grandmother was relig- 
ious enough, but it took a theatrical 
turn.” Soon after she reached New 
York, Juanita landed a chorus job in 
the original Show Boat. For the next 
15 years she did bits or sang in 
choruses in The Green Pastures, St. 
Louis Woman, Sing Out, Sweet 
Land! She also organized her own 
choir, for five years led it over the 
air. It was not until Richard Rodgers 
and Oscar Hammerstein saw her in 
audition for Talent ’48, a private 
revue put on by the Stage Managers 
Club for their Broadway friends, that 
Juanita got headed for that “right 
role.” 

Said Rodgers: “What an actress!” 
Said Hammerstein: “And what a 
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voice!” They signed her to play 
Bloody Mary. When audiences and 
critics agreed with Rodgers & Ham- 
merstein, Juanita switched to cham- 
pagne (‘I love the stuff, and then I 
feel so bloody rich”) and began 
shopping for a 14-room house to re- 
place her apartment on Manhattan's 
St. Nicholas Terrace Says she: “I 
want to make big money because I 
want to be comfortable myself, as 
who doesn’t, and because there are 


a lot of people I want to help.” 

The “good money” she makes 
every week at Café Society, plus her 
pay from the play, will go a long 
way toward meeting both ends—even 
if it isn’t exactly easy money. Says 
Juanita of nightclub work: “The first 
week was awful, but I just realized 
that a drunk is a drunk wherever he 
is, and I didn’t care if they stood on 
my eyelashes.” 

Copyright, Time (June 6, 1949) 


The Devil Of Jim Crow And Daniel Webster 


DANIEL WEBSTER, whose complexion was described as “a 
swarthy, almost south Spanish,’ meaning Moorish, was nearly a 
victim of color distrimination once at the summer resort of Martha's 
Vineyard in Massachusetts. One day in 1849 he rode up to the door 
of the Gibbs House, an Edgartown hostelry, accompanied by his 
family and Negro servants, and put his head out the window of the 
carriage and asked for accommodations. The inn keeper, casting 
dismayed glances first at the servants of different shades from yellow 
porcelain to black mahogany, and then at the dark face of the dis- 
tinguished statesman, declared that he made it a rule never to accept 
colored people as guests. A Negro servant came forward and ex- 
plained who the great man was, and tactfully told Webster that the 
delaying conversation had to do with accommodations for the serv- 
ants, thus saving everyone embarrassment. ; 
Roi Ottley, Black Odyssey 
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Here’s the full, documented story of how a band 


' of democratic-minded youth at Amherst College tried to crack 


the color line in their fraternity 


The Color Line In Fraternities 


BY ALFRED SHERWOOD ROMER 
Reprinted from Atlantic Monthly 


URING the year just past I 
have found myself deeply con- 
cerned with the affairs of a 

group of fine youngsters who, acting 
from high motives, were unexpected- 
ly embroiled in a major social prob- 
lem. Under vicious attack, for a time 
they were dismayed and confused; 
but they came through and, I think, 
won their final trial. 

For me, it all began with a phone 
call from Amherst in March of 
I happen to be president of a cor- 
poration owning a fraternity house 
there—a fraternity which was at that 
time a chapter of a national organiza- 
tion known as Phi Kappa Psi. The 
tushing season, during which fresh- 
men are pledged to the various 
houses, was in full swing, and on the 
phone was a member of the Phi Psi 
tushing committee. They were think- 
ing, he said, of pledging a Negro 
boy, one Tom Gibbs. Did I ap- 


ALFRED SHERWOOD ROMER is di- 
rector of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology at Harvard University and was 
formerly head of the corporation which 
owned the Phi Kappa Psi chapter house at 
Amherst College. 
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prove? What would the alumni gen- 
erally think? 

Personally, I told him, I would ap- 
prove, and I felt sure that at least a 
fair percentage of the alumni would 
also approve. But I felt equally sure 
that there would be some who would 
oppose the action. This was a pretty 
radical step, even if in line with col- 
lege policy. Better think it over care- 
fully, and get plenty of advice. They 
did; although they could not then 
imagine all that was to follow. Tom 
Gibbs was pledged to Phi Psi mem- 
bership, with the general approval 
of the college community. 

Fraternities are an old-established 
part of the college scene. The fra- 
ternity house gives the boys a home, 
friends, an adveniure in group living 
and cooperative effort. My own ex- 
perience is, I think, typical of that of 
many Amherst men to whom their 
fraternity was a source of strength. 
I came to college with a partial 
scholarship and $50, and not much 
more support in sight. I was not, ob- 
viously, a potential athletic star, nor 
did I show much evidence of becom- 
ing a campus “big shot.” But the fra- 


ternity took me in, found me jobs, 
loaned me money, gave me friends to 
buck me up when the going looked 
rough. Without its aid I could not 
have completed college. 

In the thirties there was some de- 
terioration in the Amherst fraternity 
situation, and there were complaints 
on the part of the faculty against 
them as being anti-intellectual and 
centers of a type of life with definite- 
ly lowered moral standards. This 
complaint was to some extent justi- 
fied. But actually the fault lay, it 
seems to me, not so much with the 
fraternities as with the character of 
the student body as a whole and 
hence, basically, with the admissions 
policies of the college. To Amherst, 
as to most colleges in those days, 
there was admitted a considerable 
percentage of ‘‘nice boys’’ who, what- 
ever their family standing, were no 
students—boys of the raccoon-coat- 
and-hip-flask variety. The presence of 
these gentlemen changed the social 
and moral picture of student life for 
the worse. Since the fraternities were 
the major expression of this life, the 
blame was laid at their door; but the 
same condition would have devel- 
oped even if there had been no fra- 
ternities. 

During the war, the Amherst fra- 
ternities were quiescent, and in this 
lull future college policies were dis- 
cussed and reported upon by alumni 
and faculty groups. In both reports 
the majority vote was against con- 
tinuation of the fraternities. Final 
decision lay with the trustees of the 
college, who had to take into con- 
sideration the fact that the fraterni- 
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ties were responsible for lodging half 
the college body in their houses. The 
trustees decided to allow the fraterni- 
ties to continue, but threatened to 
terminate their existence if reforms 
were not made and lived up to. Strict 
rules were laid down for fraternity- 
house conduct, and a committee of 
undergraduates and alumni was 
formed to see that these rules were 
enforced. 

On the matter of membership 
qualifications the general thesis of 
the trustees was that any man good 
enough to be admitted to Amherst 
College should be good enough to 
be admitted to one of its component 
social groups. Here, however, their 
ideas could not be completely recon- 
ciled with the fact that selection of 
membership is a basic feature of the 
fraternity, and insistence that a group 
accept a student not of its own choice 
would in itself have ended its exist- 
ence. Here the trustees compromised. 
They worked toward the democratic 
goal, however, in various ways. They 
insisted that the number of members 
admitted to the fraternities each year 
be high enough to include most of 
the college body, and themselves 
sponsored a fourteenth house, in 
which boys not bid to one of the 
thirteen fraternities would be able to 
enjoy a somewhat comparable social 
life. 

Racial intolerance was a puzzling 
problem. The trustees desired that 
racial barriers be eliminated, having, 


.of course, anti-Semitic bars particu- 


larly in mind. Here, however, their 
only ruling could be merely a nega- 
tive one—namely, that no fraternity 
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could continue at Ambherst if its 
charter had any limitations on mem- 
bership based on race or religion. 
Under these regulations, fraterni- 
ties were reestablished at Amherst 
when the war closed. On the whole 
the experiment appears to be a suc- 
cessful one. Conditions have not 
been perfect, but there has been a 
sharp swing back from the ‘“‘col- 
legiate” days of the thirties to a state 
in which the college body—and con- 
sequently the fraternities—is closer 
to the older and healthier ideals of 


earlier decades. There has been a 


further breakdown of racial barriers. 
Nearly every house contains Jewish 
members, voluntarily elected as a 
matter of course in line with a rea- 
sonable college policy. 

Into this scene a year ago came, 
as a freshman, young Thomas Gibbs 


of Evanston, Illinois. I have only 
met Tom briefly, but every account of 
him is the same. A good student, but 
not a spectacular one. A good cross- 
country runner, but not a star athlete. 
A modest, friendly, likable boy; a 
naturally popular one, and, as a re- 
sult, the first member of his class to 
be elected to the student council. A 
democratic spirit was abroad in the 
student body. If Amherst democracy 
meant anything, if the ideals of the 
Amherst fraternity system were some- 
thing more than a string of noble 
words, here was a lad who belonged. 

It was a departure from tradition, 
nevertheless, and only three of the 
thirteen houses felt strong enough to 
consider seriously bidding him. Two, 
lam told, came within a vote or so of 
the unanimous action required, but 
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could not quite reach agreement. Phi 
Psi finally agreed unanimously to 
pledge him, after considering the 
situation from every viewpoint. Fac- 
ulty and administration opinion 
would of course, favor them. The 
student body, they felt, would back 
them—-which it did most heartily. 
The social picture, house parties? 
Smith and Mount Holyoke girls 
when asked saw no objection. Am- 
herst alumni? Fraternity houses are 
owned by corporations of which the 
alumni are the majority members, and 
alumni support is of major impor- 
tance. Time was too short to take a 
poll, but, Phi Psi hoped that Amherst 
gtaduates would approve their ac- 
tion or at least adopt an attitude of 
tolerant forbearance (which the 
great majority of them have indeed 
shown). 

There remained one further im- 
portant matter. What of the national 
organization of which they were a 
part? What was the legal status of 
the matter? What was the ethical 
background? They searched the fra- 
ternity constitution and by-laws and 
found that the selection of members 
was specifically stated to be the busi- 
ness of the local group alone. Noth- 
ing gave the national organization 
any right to interfere. 

Character and ability, said the con- 
stitution, were the true criteria for 
membership. The Phi Kappa Psi 
ritual, like that of every fraternity, 
was full of encouraging and noble 
phrases about brotherhood and de- 
mocracy. And what could be more 
heartening than this declaration by 
the man who was then president of 


the national organization, Winston 
__R. Tate of Kansas City? ‘'Too often 
fraternities overemphasize conform- 
ity to the demands of a tight little 
social world, create fake standards of 
excellence, cultivate a snobbish ex- 
clusiveness. . . . Phi Kappa Psi strives 
to avoid these tendencies, both by 
teaching and example. It insists that 
personal character is the first con- 
cern, both of the organization and of 
the member. . . . Phi Kappa Psi 
seeks to assist men to lift their eyes 
to wider horizons, to become tolerant, 
to question all things in the light of 
reason; and finally to develop the 
moral courage to follow those paths 
that have been illuminated unto them 
and without regard to external conse- 
quences.” 

The way seemed clear and open; 
Tom was pledged. And note the 
spirit in which it was done. These 
boys were no set of professional 
liberals campaigning for social equal- 
ity. Just a group of very decent 
youngsters, living up to the principles 
which animated their college and 
(they fondly imagined) their fra- 
ternity. Here was a boy they liked, 
whom they wanted to be one of them- 
selves. It was as simple as that. 

The news of the pledging of Gibbs 
presently reached national fraternity 
circles in the Midwest, and the trou- 
bles of the Amherst chapter began. 
Little more than a month later, there 
arrived a deputation from the na- 
tional fraternity headed by an ex- 
president, Harry S. Gorgas, a New 
York lawyer. Its object was to per- 
suade the chapter to withdraw the 
pledge to Gibbs. The boys refused. 


Both morally and in fraternity law, 
they were on firm ground. The dep- 
utation withdrew — pointing out, 
however, that the Amherst chapter 
would encounter strong opposition 
at a national convention of the fra- 
ternity to be held in Colorado in early 
July. The undergraduates, they said, 
had better poll their alumni to sound 
out their sentiments on the matter, 
and state their case by circular letter 
to the fifty or so other chapters of 
the fraternity. 

Here was trouble, but not, it then 
seemed, too great difficulties. The 
alumni were polled — some 500 
graduates stretching back over half 
a century. They overwhelmingly sup- 
ported the chapter—90 per cent for 
Gibbs, many enthusiastically.  Let- 
ters were sent to inform the other 
chapters, and in June a delegation of 
the boys—five undergraduates and 
two young graduates—set out for 
Estes Park, Colorado, eager to discuss 
the matter in brotherly fashion with 
the executive council of the fraternity 
and the convention delegates. But at 
the convention, the matter was treated 
not as one for discussion but one to 
be hushed up and summarily disposed 
of. The Amherst delegates were 
met with threats and peremptory com- 
mands. Most active and vociferous in 
opposition were alumni groups from 
the Middle West, particularly Chi- 
cago. 

The delegates had expected to 
plead their case with the executive 
council of the national organization, 
and, if necessary, plead it on the 
convention floor. No discussion, no 
plea was allowed them; when they 
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arrived, they were presented with a 
fait accompli. The council had al- 
ready voted unanimously that Gibbs 
could not be initiated, and, should 
the Amherst representatives show 
signs of recalcitrance, there was ready 
for introduction on the convention 
floor a resolution to revoke their 
charter and summarily throw the 
chapter out of the fraternity. 

The delegates were staggered by 
such treatment. This action was quite 
illegal, as members of the council 
were willing to admit in private. But 
whether this action was legal or not, 
it could be overridden only by a 
two-thirds vote of the entire conven- 
tion. Discussion with other delegates 
soon convinced the Ambherst men 
that such a vote could not be ob- 
tained. 

The Amherst men were in a most 
dificult position—one for which they 
were not at all prepared. They did not 
feel they had the right to place the 
chapter's very existence in jeopardy; 
so, after lengthy discussion with some 
of the national officers, a “‘com- 
promise’’ was agreed upon. Definite- 
ly, said the national representatives, 
Tom could not be initiated, although 
the chapter might, if it wished, keep 
him as a sort of permanent pledge 
and treat him as a “‘social member” 
of the local group (whatever that 
might mean). If—and only if—the 
delegates agreed to this stipulation 
would the resolution to cancel the 
Amherst charter be withdrawn. The 
delegates pointed out that they could 
not, of course, say in advance what 
the decision of the chapter would be; 
but they agreed to work for this 
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“compromise” and promised that, 
should the chapter not agree, there 
would be no attempt to initiate 
Gibbs without due notice. 

Within a day the national officers 
broke the agreement by the further 
demand that Gibbs be depledged at 
once; nevertheless, the delegates 
faithfully worked for the “com- 
promise’’ in discussions back at Am- 
herst. 

One point of dispute regarding 
this “compromise” cropped up in 
later stages of the controversy. This 
had to do with the word blackball. 
One negative vote is enough to pre- 
vent election to a fraternity, and it 
was later the contention of certain 
national officers that the Ambherst 
delegates had agreed to blackball 
Gibbs. But as far as I can discover, 
the word was not mentioned in these 
talks, and the delegates had no idea 
that such an outrageous promise was 
implied—a promise which, if made 
and carried into effect, would, of 
course, have effectively hamstrung 
the chapter and prevented any further 
discussion or action. 

The convention was addressed by 
Mr. Gorgas, who said:— 

“May I just take a moment of your 
time to speak to you in two capaci- 
ties, first as a Phi Psi, and second as 
a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the National Inter-Fraternity 
Conference? I am very sure that 
everyone in this room knows that the 
eyes of the entire fraternity world 
have been focused upon our sessions 
here during the past four days and 
that the possible decision which 
might be reached here has been 
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awaited with fear arid trepidation by 
everyone interested in the progress 
and development, reputation and 
standing, of the American college 
fraternity system. 

“At this time at Attleboro, Mas- 
sachusetts [where the fraternity pin 
industry is centered}, Dr. Gilbert 
Meade, Chairman of the National 
Inter-Fraternity Conference, is pre- 
siding over a meeting of the Commit- 
tee and a group of about forty of the 
most active and prominent fraternity 
men in the country, and it is going 
to be my privilege at the close of this 
meeting to send him a telegram 
which will read as follows:— 

““Controversial matter settled in 
friendliness and most fraternal man- 
ner.’ I am very sure that many of 
those fraternity men in Attleboro 
will feel incredulous at the ability of 
Phi Kappa Psi to settle such a delicate 
and dangerous subject in such a fra- 
ternal manner.” (Applause. ) 

The national officers regarded their 
victory as won, the upstarts from Am- 
herst quietly and effectively crushed. 
A circular sent out after the con- 
vention stated smugly: “Before the 
convening of the Grand Arch Coun- 
cil, a great many alumni were advised 
that one of our chapters had pledged 
a Negro. Thanks to the fearless, 
diplomatic leadership of President 
Winston R. Tate and the able as- 
sistance of his Executive Council as- 
sociates, the problem was settled at 
the G.A.C. without discussion on the 
floor of the Council.” 

Back at Amherst, the matter was 
far from settled. When the news 
spread among the boys as they re- 


assembied at the end of the sum. 
mer vacation, there was worriment, 
fear, anger. What was their proper 
course? They had wanted—and still 
wanted—Tom as a brother. The clear 
course of honor was to make him one 
of them. But that almost surely 
meant their expulsion from the na- 
tional fraternity, and what would 
result? Could they continue to ex- 
ist if that were done? For one thing, 
the house in which they lived be- 
longed to the Phi Kappa Psi alumni 
of the chapter. What would the at- 
titude of their alumni be, if they were 
expelled? Further, what were their 
prospects if they became a local 
society without the prestige of na- 
tional affiliation? Lack of national 
connections, it was feared, might re- 
duce this strong chapter to insignifi- 
cance. 

These worries were very real to 
the undergraduates, and for two 
weeks at the beginning of the fall 
term the discussion continued. All 
were for Tom; no one favored throw- 
ing him over. But, for the time be- 
ing, the house membership seemed 
irrevocably split between two courses 
of action, weighing honor and ex- 
pediency. Half the group, afraid of 
expulsion, favored an attempt to 
work within the framework of the 
national fraternity for the acceptance 
of Tom, making him a “social mem- 
ber” meanwhile. The other half in- 
sisted that internal reform was hope- 
less, that “social membership’ was 
a meaningless sham—either you were 
a member and a brother or you were 
not—and that the only honorable 
course was to keep their pledged 
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word, even if expulsion resulted. 

Vitally concerned, of course, were 
the other youngsters from Tom’s class 
who were pledged to the fraternity: 
Their approval had been: asked and 
given before Tom was pledged. They 
now got together, the fifteen of them, 
without Tom, to discuss the matter. 
All agreed that they still wanted him, 
and most of them signed a pledge 
that they would not be initiated un- 
less Tom were too. 

Letters were again written to the 
alumni; the alternatives—equally un- 
pleasant—were placed before them, 
and they were invited to give their 
advice. Nearly 1:00 interested gradu- 
ates wrote back promptly. With ex- 
pulsion in view, the opposition had 
increased to 20 per cent. Two or three 
letters of this group were rabidly 
anti-Negro (‘‘Brother Romer, would 
you want YOUR DAUGHTER TO MARRY 
ANEGRO?’’), but most of the letters 
in opposition were well-reasoned con- 
servative arguments to the effect that 
though acceptance of Tom was in 
theory a fine and democratic action, 
it was not a wise one in the present 
state of society. 

The big fact was that 80 per cent 
of those who wrote favored Gibbs. 
A few suggested that we at least try 
the “social membership” compromise. 
A good two thirds of the writers, 
however, insisted that Tom should be 
taken in as a full brother; stated that 
social membership was a sham, and 
that honor and decency demanded 
that we stick to our guns, no matter 
what the outcome. That was what the 
chapter unanimously decided, for it- 

self, to do. 
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As a forlorn hope, the Amherst 
chapter made an attempt to solicit 
support from other chapters before 
informing the national officers of its 
stand. Little support was found. A 
few replies were favorable, some bit- 
terly opposed. Other chapters, even 
if somewhat sympathetic, were ob- 
viously afraid to express a real opin- 
ion. Answers ranged from one re- 
ceived from a Pennsylvania institu- 
tion, nominally of collegiate rank, 
whence the brethren replied “In 
short, you STINK,” to the dignified 
statement of the University of Mis- 
sissippi men that they felt it the 
privilege of any chapter to choose its 
own members—a reply especially dis- 
tinguished as coming from a group so 
located geographically. 

The hand of the more ardently 
anti-Negro alumni groups would 
seem to have lain heavily on the 
undergraduates. As an example of 
such alumni feelings I cite a docu- 
ment circulated by the Johnstown 
(Pa.) alumni of Phi Kappa Psi, when 
the matter had become public;— 

“The undersigned members of 
the Johnstown Alumni Association 
can find no words equal to the deep 
indignation and justifiable wrath that 
they feel towards the inconsiderate, 
wilful, dishonest, oath-breaking un- 
dergraduate members of Massachu- 
setts Alpha. We demand that each 
and every one of these mischievous 
imps be disgracefully expelled from 
the fraternity, that the charter of 
Massachusetts Alpha Chapter be ir- 
retrievably revoked, and that alumni 
trustees, who may hold title to the 
Phi Kappa Psi House at Amherst, be 
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requested to bodily eject these un- 
grateful outcasts... . 

“We reiterate what we said in our 
petition to the 1948 Grand Arch 
Council and suggest that the At- 
torney-General take immediate steps 
to have the fraternity’s Constitution 
amended so that our chapters are not 
only traditionally, but constitutionally, 
forbidden to initiate negroes and re- 
stricted to initiate only members of 
the white race. The amendment 
should also forbid religions which do 
not respect the oath of secrecy, ad- 
herents of faiths and isms which are 
known to be antagonistic to the be- 
liefs, customs, and traditions of the 
great majority of our present under- 
graduate and alumni members, and 
adherents of all political doctrines 
which would destroy our nation’s 
system of democratic government and 
free enterprise. Furthermore no Chap- 
ter must ever hereafter be permitted 
to suspend the unit rule for admis- 
_ sion to membership. All these re- 
strictions should be carried out under 
penalty of expulsion and charter re- 
vocation. 

“A malignant growth has been 
found in our fraternity. Prompt sur- 
gery may remove the cancer, but 
whether entirely or not depends on 
our skill and foresight now. Certain- 
ly a deep and ugly scar will remain. 
Complete recovery at this time is too 
much to expect. The damage done to 
eur fraternal body is extremely 
severe, perhaps fatal.” 

In early November a letter giving 
the national organization fair warn- 
ing of the Amherst chapter's intent 
had been prepared but not yet sent, 


and replies from other chapters were 
still being received. Then a wander. 
ing reporter for a Boston newspaper 
discovered the story and broke it 
prematurely. No further delay was 
possible; the national officers were 
informed of the intention of the 
chapter to initiate Gibbs in the near 
future unless action were taken 
against them by the general fra- 
ternity. 

The reaction of the national of. 
ficers was not unexpected. The execu- 


. tive council was obviously enraged 


by the refusal of the chapter to ac- 
cept humbly the punishment given 
its delegates at Estes Park, and 
further inflamed by the high praise 
given the Amherst group by the news- 
papers of the country. The chapter 
was promptly suspended by Howard 
L. Hamilton, newly elected president 
(who is Secretary of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences at Ohio State Uni- 
versity), and his action was confirmed 
by the executive council. Shortly 
there arrived imposing legal docu- 
ments summoning the chapter to trial 
at a council meeting to be held in 
Chicago during the Christmas vaca- 
tion. An extra vicious touch was the 
demand that the five undergraduates 
who had attended the July conven- 
tion be also brought to trial. 
Obviously, the proposed “trial” 
would be in the nature of a kangaroo 
court, with the expulsion of the chap- 
ter, and presumably of the individual 
members, as a foregone conclusion. 
A feeling of revulsion against this 
hocus-pocus at first inclined the chap- 
ter, and the boys especially con- 
cerned, to resign from the national 
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organization as the simplest way out. 
This, of course, would play squarely 
into the hands of the executive coun- 
cil. Further consideration by under- 
graduates and alumni led to the de- 
cision to go through with the. forms 
of a defense and put the onus of ex- 
pulsion, and the resultant obloquy, 
directly on the shoulders of the na- 
tional officers. 

A short time before the trial, I 
received a letter from the father of 
one of the boys concerned. He told 
me that he had been visited by a 
neighbor, Mr. Harry Gorgas, who 
had expressed regret over the sad 
situation in which these lads were 
placed and had suggested that the 
father write me to ask that I use my 
influence to get the chapter to with- 
draw voluntarily; in which case, he 
indicated, the charges against the in- 
dividuals might be dropped. This 
cold-blooded attempt to use the five 
as hostages was enough to rouse one’s 
adrenalin to a high rate of output. 

The kangaroo court was held, as 
scheduled, in a Chicago hotel during 
the last days of December. One of 
the chapter's graduates (a lawyer) 
and two of the boys concerned pre- 
sented a defense as a matter of form. 
The officers of the executive council, 
in conclave assembled, acted as the 
prosecution, judges, and jury, and 
would even, in questions of proce- 
dure, resolve themselves gravely into 
acourt of appeals. As scheduled, the 
Amherst chapter was thrown out of 
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the national fraternity. But on the 
question of expulsion of the individ- 
ual boys, the officers compromised by 
suspending them for a two-year term. 

With this pitiful farce of a trial, 
the name of the Phi Kappa Psi fra- 
ternity disappeared from the Amherst 
campus. Reorganized as Phi Alpha 
Psi, the Phi Psi house continues, as 
before, with the respect and admira- 
tion of the college community. 

The rituals of Phi Kappa Psi and 
I imagine of other national fraterni- 
ties are filled with fine moral and 
ethical precepts which reflect the 
sincere beliefs of the founders of 
these organizations. But when, as in 
the present instance, it is clear that 
those in national control of fraterni- 
ties are in direct opposition to the 
ideals of the undergraduates and in- 
deed of our democracy, the question 
is naturally raised—and not on the 
Amherst campus alone—as_ to 
whether these national organizations 
shall continue. 

As for myself, my term as a chap- 
ter officer expires in June, and I shall 
retire to my peaceful occupation as 
a vertebrate paleontologist. I do so, 
however, with the warm feeling in 
my heart that in this torn world there 
exist educational institutions with 


high ideals, and young men with 
principles and the strength to defend 
them. I salute Amherst College and 
my brothers in Phi Alpha Psi, win- 
ners in their battle with reaction and 
with their own fears. 

Copyright, Atlantic Monthly (June, 1949) 
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A HILLBILLY woman entered the hospital for the fourteenth time to have a baby, 
“Don’t you think it's time you stopped having babies?” the doctor asked. 
“What! And give up my only rest?” she exclaimed. 


James Binga 
* * 

A FAMILY in Pasadena, Calif., went out for the evening, leaving the Negro maid 
in charge of the house. Time dragged. The girl yawned and fidgeted. 

Finally she took a magazine and went into a certain room to read. She was merely 
following precedent in this. But she had picked a bad time. All the fixtures, unknown 
to her, had been newly painted white on this particular day. It was a good story she 
was reading, and she rested a long time. Then she decided to go elsewhere. But she 
couldn’t. The paint had set while she sat. 

She became panicky. Through her mind flashed visions of spending the rest of her 
life as an adjunct to the plumbing. She began to scream loud screams. Alarmed, 
neighbors rushed into the house, searched all the rooms, and finally arrived at the bath. 
The sounds came from inside. 

“Come out,” they said. 

“T can’t!” 

The neighbors called the police. The police came and were sympathetic, but helpless, 
They did the only thing they could do. They called the plumber. 

The plumber came and scratched his head. “This is a new one on me,” he groaned. 
“All I can do is take her off, seat and all.” 

That's what he did, amid screams. They carted her to the emergency hospital. There, 
it took two hours, three doctors, a chisel, and plenty of turpentine to part the girl and 
her frame. 

And then the reporters didn’t dare use the story. 

Ed Ainsworth, California Jubilee 


* * 


THE AGED Negro stomped into the local doctor's office, pounded the floor with 
his cane, and wheezed: “You're a danged old fraud! I came to you in 1904 for a cold 
and you charged me $3.00.” 

“I cured you, didn’t 1?’ asked the doctor, 
“Cured me!’’ stormed the former patient. “Look at me! I'm sneezing again!” 
Frank Clayton 
* 

“YES,” said the Harlem hospital specialist as he stood by the bedside of the ailing 
purchasing agent, “I can cure you.’ 

From his sickbed, the agent feebly inquired, “How much will it cost me?” 

“Five hundred dollars,” the specialist answered. 

“Well, you have to shade your price a little,” replied the purchasing agent. “I had 
a better bid from the undertaker.” 

John Washington 
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Big boom in education for Africans has tripled enrollment 
in 111 American colleges as students from the Dark Continent seek 
knowledge to qualify them for leadership in their own country 


AFRICANS IN AMERICA 


Reprinted from Christian Science Monitor 


VERY YEAR more students 
from Africa are coming to the 
United States in search of edu- 

cation. This year there are more than 
twice as many young men and women 
from Africa studying here as there 
were last. Compared with 1946, the 
number has more than tripled. 

According to a register of Students 
from Africa Studying in the United 
States prepared by the Department 
of State, 322 Africans are at present 
enrolled in 111 American colleges, 
universities, and technical schools. 
Aided financially by public and pri- 
vate Organizations both here and in 
their native countries, these students 
have come to this country in pursuit 
of educations which they hope will 
make them leaders in their own coun- 
tries. 

According to the State Depart- 
ment’s register, the students come 
from 11 different countries, with 
British West Africa supplying the 
majority. Nigeria alone has sent 104, 
compared with 36 last year. The two 
independent nations of Africa, Libe- 
tia and Ethiopia, are responsible for 
79 and 45, respectively. French 
North Africa has sent 10 this year, a 
gain of exactly 100 per cent over 
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1947. Three come from Kenya, two 
from Southern Rhodesia, one from 
Portuguese Angola. 

There are none from Spanish or 
Belgian colonies. (Egypt, the Sudan, 
and the Union of South Africa are 
not included in the report, as the 
Department of State places them in 
different area divisions. ) 

Almost all types of American edu- 
cational institutions are represented 
in the list of 111 schools, ranging 
from our greatest universities to small 
technical training schools. Boston 
University, Brown, Chicago, Colum- 
bia, Cornell, Fordham, and Harvard; 
the Universities of California, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, New York, and Ohio; Howard 
University and Tuskegee Institute; 
Bowdoin, Haverford, Hunter, Ober- 
lin, Radcliffe, and Regis Colleges— 
all have African students on their 
rolls. 

A little over half are in schools in 
the South, but this year they have be- 
gun to spread into the Far and Mid- 
dle West, with California, Washing- 
ton, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota 
appearing on the list for the first 
time. The small southern Negro 
schools, however, are the most heav- 
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ily represented type of institution. 
The proportion of women students 
to men remains the same as it was in 
1947, about one to five. Of the 53 
women here, 35 come from Liberia, 
the African country where women 
appear to have the greatest profes- 
sional opportunity. Nigeria accounts 
for 10 of the 18 remaining women. 
What are Africans interested in? 


Just about everything, from fine arts . 


to zoology. As most of them are 
undergraduates the liberal arts courses 
are the most popular, with medicine, 
education, and agriculture following 
in that order. There is a great vari- 
ety of specialization, however: archi- 
tecture, journalism, business admin- 
istration, even photography and 
motion pictures have their adherents. 
The women students appear to be 
most interested in education and 
home economics. 

The boom in American education 
for Africans has not come about 
through the interest of individual 
Africans alone. The Institute of 
International Education arranges for 
scholarships for many of the students 
in private colleges and universities. 
CASNA, or the Committee for Afri- 
can Students in North America, un- 
der the chairmanship of Dr. Emory 


That Oldtime Education 


Ross, who has spent over 35 years in 
different parts of Africa, was formed 
in 1947 to assist and advise Africans 
coming to North America to study. 

The African Academy of Arts and 
Research maintains a place for Afri- 
can students to gather at Africa House 
in New York City and is currently 
engaged in establishing a scholarship 
fund. At Howard University an 
African Students’ Association of the 
United States and Canada has been 
formed to promote the interests of 
its members and to interpret Africa 
to Americans. And the American 
Council on African Education, a pri- 
vate organization headed by A. A. 
Nwafor Orizu, an American-educated 
Nigerian, has been in part responsi- 
ble for the large number of British 
West Africans, including those from 
the Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, and 
the Cameroons as well as Nigeria, 
who are at present studying in the 
United States. The Trustees of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, under the direc- 
torship of Dr. Channing Tobias, 
work with other organizations con- 
cerned with African students and are 
especially interested in those in the 
Negro schools of the South. 


Copyright, Christian Science Monitor 
(January 15, 1949) 


SOMEONE asked Sally, a famous Negro schoolmarm, how she 
got things into her children’s heads. 

Sally replied, ‘First I tell ’em what I’m going to tell ‘em; then 
I tell ’em; then I tell ’em what I told ’em.” 


Maryknoll 
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how Negroes are treated. 
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661] I'S BAD enough to be black 
in the South without turning 
Red too.” 

If one Negro leader told me that 
in my four-week career as a Negro, 
at least a score did. I don’t know 
who originated the expression. But 
I have an idea that it was Walter 
White in one of his addresses before 
an NAACP audience. In any event, 
nearly every Negro leader in the 
South has adopted it as his own. 

And if four weeks as a Negro, 
four thousand miles of journeying up 
and down the Southland, literally 
hundreds of contacts with Negro 
leaders in the Deep South, constitute 
a reasonably extensive survey, then 
Communism hasn’t even dented the 
thinking of the Southern Negro. 
The intelligent and educated Negro 
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THE LAND 
JIM CROW 


BY RAY SPRIGLE 


The Pulitzer Prize-winning author of this book traveled through 
the Deep South, passing as a Negro to get a first hand story of 
His report of his four fear-filled 
weeks covering 3,400 miles of Jim Crow land is a detailed, docu- 
mented, galling account of what it is like to be a Negro in Dixie. 


knows too much about totalitarian- 
ism, whatever its label, to succumb to 
its propaganda. He’s seen too much 
of white dictatorship in his lifetime 
to accept any theory of Red dictator- 
ship. And a proletarian dictatorship 
just leaves him cold. 

The uneducated, exploited field 
hand can’t be proselyted into grist 
for the Communist mill either. He's 
not sufficiently well read to grasp 
Communist theory, but he’s devel- 
oped enough natural intelligence to 
be suspicious of Red propaganda. 
And if he can’t read, his children can, 
and the Negro press of the nation has 
been doing a good job of countering 
the Communist propaganda that does 
manage to trickle down to the sub- 
merged Southern Negro. And of 
course the white masters of the ex- 
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ploited Southern blacks are militant- 
ly vigilant to see that Communist ad- 
vocates get short shrift in a Southern 
community. 

But the educated Southern Negro 
is intent only on winning tolerance 
and justice for his people by use of 
strictly American methods — agita- 
tion, litigation, and an unrelenting 
fight for the ballot. He’s got even 
less use for collectivist theory than 
_ his white brother has. 

And although the battle for full 
citizenship rights for the Negro in 
the South has been heartbreakingly 

slow in achievement, nevertheless the 
struggle has paid off in progress. 
Every Negro I talked to is confident 
of the future. Every one of them 
-was quick to point to the progress 
that has been made, particularly in 
the past twenty years and even more 
specifically in the last four years. 
Again and again I was told—not only 
in conversations with Negro leaders 
but in half a dozen addresses at 
YMCA rallies, church meetings and 
political gatherings—that the furthest 
thing from any Negro mind is any 
insistence on so-called “social privi- 
leges.”” What the Negro in the South 
is fighting for is political and eco- 
nomic rights—jobs and votes, oppor- 
tunity and an end to discrimination. 

Oné Negro who has fought all his 
life for this people told me, ‘There 
isn't a white politician in the South 
but knows that he lies in his teeth 
when he accuses the Negro of an am- 
bition to mingle socially with whites. 
I doubt some of the boasts of white 
Southerners that they know the Negro 
best and know ‘what’s good for him.’ 
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But they do know that no Negro, 
field hand or college professor, is 
seeking any kind of social relations 
with the white man.” 

Year by year little gardens of tol- 
erance and justice for the Negro 
spring up all over the wilderness of 
the Deep South. The only trouble is 
that the gardens are so small and so 
far apart. And the wilderness is so 
vast. 

Down in the pleasant little Geor- 
gia town of Baxley, for instance, 
white and black Americans seem to 
have pretty well worked out this 
problem of race relations in the 
South. A civic and political com- 
mittee of ten is composed of five 
Negroes and five whites. The prin- 
cipal function of the committee is 
political. Endorsements of candidates 
are worked out amicably. Early in the 
summer of 1948 a reactionary county 
commission instituted a “purge” of 
the voting lists, which in many Geor- 
gia counties succeeds in nulifying 
state election regulations. Negro and 
white members of the committee 
united to engage a lawyer from Sa- 
vannah and announced plans to insti- 
tute a Federal Court suit. The threat 
was enough. The names of Negro 
voters—some five hundred of them 
—which had been’ purged went back 
on the registration lists. About nine 
hundred Negroes are registered and 
a goodly percentage of them vote. 

Several years ago the committee 
split wide open. The Negro mem- 
bers endorsed one white mayoralty 
candidate and the whites endorsed 
another. The Negro support was 
sufficient to swing the election to the 
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candidate endorsed by the darker half 
of the committee. Only a few weeks 
after the new mayor took office, a po- 
liceman brutally and unnecessarily 
beat a Negro in the process of ar- 
resting him. The five Negro mem- 
bers of the committee immediately 
carried the case to the full group at 
its next meeting after the mayor had 
brusquely informed them, “You know 
there isn’t anything you can do about 
it. These things just happen.” 

The white half of the committee 
couldn’t resist the temptation to say, 
“I told you so.” 

“You wanted him. You got him. 
He's all yours,”” was the response of 
the white members to the pleas of 
the Negro members that something 
be done. 

Next mayoralty election the entire 


committee got behind a candidate op- 
posing the incumbent. He won hands 


down. His first official move was to 
fire almost the entire police depart- 
ment and replace it with men less 
mayhem-minded. All over Georgia, 
Baxley is known as a “good” town 
where a Negro has a_ reasonable 
chance for life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness. 

Sparta, over in Hancock County, 
comes as another little spot of green 
in the desert. Sparta has an excel- 
lent municipally owned baseball 
field. It also has one of the crack 
Negro baseball teams in all Georgia. 
And when the Negro team plays at 
home the white folks turn the grand- 
stand over to their darker fellow 
citizens. If the white folks want to 


see the game they sit in the bleachers. 


In the park surrounding the court- 
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house in the center of the town none 


‘of the benches is marked ‘For Col- 


ored.” The black folks sit where 
they please. 

The afternoon we spent in Sparta 
I got first hand evidence that this 
must be a good town. We walked 
through the park. There, stretched 
out full length on a park bench, slept 
one of my black brothers. 

In almost any other town in Geor- 
gia he'd be on his way to the road 
gang so fast the soles of his shoes 
would be smoking. Here nobody 
“pays him any mind.” 

Burke County, east from Hancock, 
is an illustration of the fact that pre- 
ponderance of Negro population in 
a county or community almost in- 
variably results in racial restrictions 
being more rigidly drawn and en- 
forced. In Burke County, Negroes 
outnumber the whites by four to one. 
There are 22,000 Negroes in the 
county and less than 6,000 whites. 
Burke County Negroes believe that 
this is one reason for almost complete 
disfranchisement of Negroes in their 
county. 

Negroes own and farm more than 
54,000 acres in Burke. The value of 
their farm lands runs better than 
$3,000,000. Of course whites own 
and farm vastly greater acreage. Here 
is another Georgia county, Negro 
farmers assured me, where white 
plantation owners don’t make even 
a pretense of giving their sharecrop- 
pers either an accounting in the fall 
or an excuse or explanation of why 
in some years they get not a single 
cent in cash. Good years, they told 
me, a Burke County sharecropper may 
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get a couple of hundred dollars—in 
addition to his ‘‘furnish,’”’ of course. 
Bad years, the white landowner “‘tells 
‘em they've got no money coming 
and carries them for another year.” 

While we were there we ran into 
a Negro who was looking for some- 
one to help him “‘git justice.” With 
little hope of finding either, however. 
It seems that the preceding fall he 
harvested two bales of cotton. One 
he sold. The other he wanted to hold 
for expected higher prices. So he 
borrowed $126 on his bale and de- 
posited it in a warehouse. When the 
value of his bale climbed past $200 
he ordered it sold. 

The warehouse people handed him 
one lone five-dollar bill in full pay- 
ment for his cotton. 

“White folks done tole me intrus 
an’ storage done et up all the cot- 


ton,” he mournfully reported. 

One thing this trip through the 
South did for me: it solved a minor 
mystery that had puzzled me for a 


_ couple of years. On previous auto- 
mobile trips through the South, either 
to Florida or on assignments, I had 
frequently encountered cars parked 
on the shoulder of a lonely section of 
highway with whole Negro families 
either scrambling into the underbrush 
along the road or scrambling out from 
the thicket and climbing into their 
car. I’d been curious but finally put 
it down as another eccentricity of the 
Southern Negro and let it go at that. 
I am now able to report that it is no 
eccentricity that drives Negro fami- 
lies into roadside thickets along 
Southern highways. Not eccentricity 
but necessity. I spent a lot of time 
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along 3,400 miles of Southern road- 
ways dodging into thickets myself. 

If you're a black man, driving 
through the South, you'll frequently 
find that there are long and weary and 
agonizing miles between rest rooms 
—only if you're black, you under. 
stand. The small-town filling sta- 
tion doesn’t maintain any Jim Crow 
rest rooms and that’s the only kind 
you're legally permitted to use. 

In the larger Southern cities the 
motoring Negro can take his choice 
of two types of rest rooms. Many 
of the larger, company-owned stations 
have rest rooms for Negroes, notably 
Gulf and Standard. Or, in some 
towns, not too many at that, there are 
Negro-operated filling stations. And 
here it’s the white man who is “Jim 
Crowed.”’ The rest rooms are exclu- 
sively for the black folks. 

But the run-of-mine independent 
filling station operator rarely main- 
tains a Negro rest room. Probably 
he’s justified because he may not get 
enough Negro trade to warrant in- 
stalling another rest room. Or, more 
likely, he just doesn’t give a damn. 

Anyway, my companion and I cer- 
tainly made an exhaustive survey of 
the rest room situation in the Deep 
South from a racial standpoint. Man 
—we just had to. Well, I am en- 
abled to report that we didn't get 
turned down once because of our 
color—oh, no. It seems that all over 
Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama and 
Tennessee there was a wave of rest 
room remodeling. At nearly every 
filling station we stopped at-—white 
ones, that is—we were told, ‘Rest 
room’s out of commission, we're put- 
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ting in new plumbing,” or, “Rest 
room’s closed for repairs.” At least 
they spared our feelings by refrain- 
ing from telling us what we all knew 
was thé simple truth: We were black. 
Rest rooms in white filling stations 
were not for us. Except in a few 
instances. One filling station pro- 
prietor looked up from his chair with 
a “Hell, why not.” He was violating 
a state law and so were we. A couple 
of others just waved an assenting 
thumb toward the rest room. 

At the largest white-owned filling 
station in McRae, Georgia, we didn’t 
even ask to use the rest room. This 
rest room research project of ours 
could become exceedingly dangerous 
in towns like McRae. This town has 
the unenviable distinction of being 
the home of the late Gene Talmadge 
of iniquitous memory. 

Just the year before our visit, my 
companion stopped off in McRae for 
atankful of gas. He asked for per- 
mission to use the rest room—on the 
off chance that he might get it. But 
the proprietor was brief and to the 
point. ‘‘No niggers,” he said. 

“Stop the gas,” said my friend 
to the Negro attendant filling the 
tank. The dial showed 37 cents. My 
friend pulled out a half dollar and 
offered it to the attendant. But the 
white proprietor had sensed a threat 
to white supremacy and perhaps the 
sanctity of Southern white woman- 
hood. 

“Nigger,” he demanded, ‘don’t 
you know God-damned well that no 
nigger can use my rest rooms?” 

My friend was under no illusions. 
This white peckerwood was working 
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himself up to murder. 

“I know it now,” he replied and 
started for the car. 

“Nigger, you knew it God-damned 
well before. You knew God-damned 
well no God-damned nigger uses a 
white rest room in this part of Geor- 
gia.” 

“I know it now,” repeated my 
friend. And by that time he’d made 
the driver's seat and got out of 
McRae in a cloud of dust. 

It didn’t take the slightest reflec- 
tion to convince me that I didn’t 
want any part of rest room research 
in McRae. I guess I just don’t have 
that kind of guts. What if the same 
unreconstructed white man was still 
running that filling station? Likely 
he keeps his gun where he can reach 
it speedily since his previous en- 
counter with my friend. 

Running the gauntlet of race-con- 
scious white supremacists who rule 
the vital and necessitous facilities of 
so many of the Southland’s filling 
station rest rooms wasn’t the only 
problem I encountered in my gents’ 
room survey of Jim Crow land. Ne- 
gro-owned filling stations, too, fre- 
quently presented embarrassments. 

You see, this friend of mine with 
whom I traveled, in addition to all 
his other good qualities, is one of the 
most efficient, management-minded 
individuals I've ever encountered. 
Carelessness, negligence, uncleanli- 
ness, try his soul. Now it must be 
admitted that most of the Negro fill- 
ing stations we encountered were 
pretty sloppily operated. Attendants 
were careless and inattentive. There 
were some quite notable exceptions, 
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but exceptions nevertheless. Too 
many were littered and dirty. 

And at every blasted one of them, 
my companion just had to put man- 
agement, and help too, through a ten- 
to-fifteen-minute course in efficiency. 
He’d get out of the car, demonstrat- 
ing while he lectured. ‘Wash the 
windshield of every car that comes 
in,” he’d direct. ‘Check the oil and 
water whether the customer asks it 
or not. See that the back window is 
clean too. Wipe the headlight lenses. 


Keep on the move. Work briskly.” 

Well, the upshot of it all was that 
quite frequently we weren’t any more 
popular with Negro filling station 
entrepreneurs than we were with some 
of their white counterparts. And | 
am compelled to doubt that service 
at Southern Negro-owned filling sta- 
tions has, on the whole, seen any 
great surge of efficiency as the result 
of our four-state crusade. 


Copyright, 1949, By Ray Sprigle 
Published by Simon © Schuster, Inc., N. ¥ 
(Price $2.50) 


Big Mitt Makes Good 


PLAYERS HAVE come out of coal mines, out of colleges and off 


the farms to make good in Organized Baseball, but probably none 
ever made his start from a game of checkers in a barber shop, as 
did Don Newcombe, high-priced Negro righthander of the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers. 

Newcombe was engaged in a game of checkers in a tonsorial 
parlor in Elizabeth, N. J., shortly after his discharge from the Army 
in September, 1944, when he observed casually to his opponent 
that he was considering a professional baseball career. 

“Fine,” said his friend, “I know Mrs. Manley (owner of the 
Newark Eagles) and we'll go over to see her.” 

Mrs. Manley had never heard of Newcombe, but suspected that 
anyone standing six-feet-three and weighing 185 pounds must be 
quite a prospect. While she was talking with the 18-year-old | 
hurler, he picked a baseball off Mrs. Manley’s desk and practically 
lost it in his big mitt. 

That was the clincher. “Sign here,” said Mrs. Manley, without 
another second’s delay. 

Sporting News 
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